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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Frankiin Square, Boston, 

Founpep sy Dr, E, TOURJEE 
NEXT SCHOOL YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 10, 


Mass. 


1891. 





Thorough Instruction for pupils of all grades in Pianoforte, Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Double Bass, 
Flute and ali other Orchestral Instruments, Voice Building and Art of Singing, Solfeggio, Music in Public 
Schools, Theory, Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 

Complete practical courses in Piano and Organ Tuning 1n all branches. 

Elocution, Dramatic and Lyric Action and Oratory under competent teachers. 

English, Latin, French, German and Italian Languages and Literature thoroughly taught 

Systematic Instruction in Drawing, Painting, Modeling and Decorative Art 

Many concerts given by members of the Faculty, semi-weekly pupils’ recitals and ‘numerous instructive 


ectures free to pupils and their friends. Students are also free to attend class for orchestral practice. 
Graduates always in demand. 

Lady students find a safe and comfortable home in the building, and male students are provided with rooms 
and board near the Conservatory at reasonable rates. 


Approximate cost for board, tuition and incidentals per year: Beginners, 8450 to #550; Advanced 
Students, 8550 to #650, 


For Illustrated Calendar giving full information address 


CARL FAELTEN, Acting Director, or 
LUTHER S. ANDERSON, Business Manager. 





THE VOICE ; 


Its Production, 


Professional Cards. 





Training and Cultivation, 





een titel et By Mx. HARRY PEPPER 
“ure School of Ballad Singing ta : Ladies anc 
Mun I. Ww HE ELWRIGHT, Seemenen med aaa eggeeonng 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL | °pefa, concert, &c., both vocally and dramatically. 
peep lew le 7 oeteh VOCAL STUDIO, “* THE HARDMAN,” 
PRACTICE CLAV be R. 138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
No. «E hs JN Yo Ci > = —— » = 
———_No. 1s Fast wrth Street. New Nout: | Mae. EMILIE BENIC DE SER. 
ALBERTO L AU RENCE, RANO 


(Prima Donna). 
SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 


No, 147 East Eighteenth Street, 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 





of Vocal and Dramatic Art. Musical Conductor. 
‘ sf alana . Vocat Institute, 
FRANK A. DOTY, With branches in Piano and Harmony. 
Pupi f Dudicy Buck and A. R. Parsons, Church N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and development 
Orzanist and Teacher of Organ and Piano, Is open | °f the voice from the beginning to an artistic tinish, 
sengewements. me) . | Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 
“= ‘ i 7 > accept the direction of a choral society. 
Adéress, 150 Sth Street, Troy, N.Y wm 23 Kast r4th Street. 
. cc cUreceeT 
GEORGE SW EET, 
No. 57 and 59 West 42d Street, New York. Mme. DESIRE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 
At the request of many of his former pupils, and 
others, Mr. Sweet has returned to New York and Begs to announce that her address is 


11 Studio at Nos. 57 and sq West 42d Street, 


opened a Voc i 
» give instru tion in the art of Sing 


where he is ready t 


64 RUE JAUFFRAY, PARIS, FRANCE, 





a pe pe ee And that she is prepared to receive pupils 
—— ; > professional and 
BROADWAY CONSERVATORY ae vase Amo 
rein GNEVKOW & STERNBERG 
LANGUAGES AND ART ] 
1324 Broadway, 9 
Bet. y4th and th Sietes, Mast ide, New York City Concert and Music Teachers Agency, 
Open daily from tc a. M, to 6F Wednesdays and 31 LINKSTRASSE, 


Saturdays until Orchestra Rehearsals every 


Monday Evening = at eB nas 
FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 


BERLIN, GERMANY. 


LESSONS BY MAIL 
HOWARD VOICE METHOD. 


The Howard Method has discovered just those half 
dozen efforts of tongue, palate, lower jaw, inner cheeks 
and throat which produce the beautiful artistic tone of 
| singing. Its Lessons by Mail give the pupils sure con- 

trol over them by many easy devices. 
style 





Ss 1 s73 Madison Avenue, New York. 
STUDIOS: (56 Clinton Street, cor. Remsen, Brooklyn. 


Resumes Teaching October 9. 


(Will receive callers from 4 to 5 P. M. only.) 
EDWARD BAXTER PERRY, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND LECTURER, 


Permanent Address, 
178 Tremont Street, 





Boston Mass. 


Improvement in tone and almost from the 


Miss LILLIE P. BERG, start is wonderful. * Astonishing!" is the usual re- 
= — rearnr ' port 
TT! ; -y 9 > . 
THE LEADING EXE ONENT _IN m Send for circular containing full description, almost 
AMERICA OF *‘ LAMPERTI'S METHOD. incredible testimonials, and a list cf Mr, Howard’s 


Call at 231 West 42d Street. | works. Address 
Dr. CARL MARTIN, JOHN HOWARD, 
BASSO. 


36 West Twenty-sixth Street, New York. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17 th Street. New York. 


Mur, DAGM AR LINDBLAD, 


Vocal Culture; Italian and German School ; Solfegio 
lass for ladies and children, | 
61 East 41st Street. New York. | 


ESTHER BUTLER, 
AND ORATORIO, 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


Bs OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Miss 
CONCERT 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, Music. Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
N 8 We 15 Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 
NO, 23 est 430d Street. | Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 


fully appointed stage with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 


M ME, HE) JRIETTA BE EBE, library and other free advantages equal to ro lessons 
America’s Recognized Exponent of Vocal, Oratorio, | P& week. For particulars address 
Church and Concert Music : : E, EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
230 West 43d Street, City. 
7 | The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
rk EDW4 IS ,OMANN 
Mr. EDWARD SCHLOMANN, 16 East 23d St. 


New York. 


H. R. KNOPF, 


ARTISTIC 


Bow and Violin Maker. 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


A Fine Old Violins 


OF ITALIAN, 
FRENCH, GERMAN AND 
ENCLISH MAKERS, 


99 Third Avenue, 





| 
Late of the Metropolitan Opera, New York, | 
CONCERT SINGER (Basso), | 
Open for Engagements. 
VOICE CULTURE. (Method Garcia). 
Spr AL TIE 
tic Singing. 


Breathing, Tone Production and Artis 
German Songs 


Address, Steinway Hall, New York City. 
Studio, 321 East 18th Street 


The Leading College of Music of Philadelphia, 
BROAD STREET 


CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, 


1331 South Broad Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








in all branches of Music, 





Instruction Instrumental, 
Vocal and Theoretical. Faculty of thirty professors 
Free advantages unequaled. Newest and most pro- NEW VORK. 


gressive methods, Appointments unsurpassed. For 


illustrated catal 


gues address 


Jeading Bands. 
G!LMORE’ S BAND. 


. Y. Twenty-second Regiment Band, 


P. S. GILMORE, Conductor. 
ADDRESS: 
164 West 86th Street, New York. 


CAPPA'S BAND. 
N. Y. Seventh Regiment 
Fifty-five Musicians. 
C. A. CAPPA, B. Bandmaster, 
Music furnished for all occasions. 
Address: 25 Union 8q., New York City. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. 


WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
251 Bowery, 
| Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 


D.M. Bruce & Co. 


Methuen, Mass., 


Manufacturers 
of = 


New factory and equipment. Every description of 
Wood and Metal, Flue and Reed Pipes for organ 
builders. Voicers of known ability. Standard stops 
constantly on hand, Stops of pure tin a specialty. 
Estimates furnished. 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


| Devoted Exclusively to the Study of 

Piano Playing and Piano Teaching. 
Founrationat Instruction Upon Rartionat Prin- 

crpces A SPECIALTY. 
| The Methods and Facilities employed are such 
F you wish to advertise anything anywhere at any that artistic results are far more surely ana quickly 
time write toGEO. P, ROWELL & CO., No. secured than by any other means, ¢ 
Ss | The musical and mechanical elements of piano 
pruce Street, New Yorks,’ * se 
playing are, by the use of the Piano and Practice 
| Clavier, so ‘separated or united as to make this the 
most comprehensive system of instruction 
| known. 
TEACHERS TRAINED IN THE METHODS AND 
Use or THE Practice CLAVIER. 

Examinations and enroliments daily during the 
week beginning September 21 Term begins Septem- 
| ber 28. For circulars and further information address 


THE VIRCIL PIANO SCHOOL, 
26 West 15th St., New York. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Thuringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 











GEO. WITHERS & 


(Established by Norris & Barnes, 1765). 











ON VIEW 


A Collection of Nearly 1,000 Ancient 
Italian, French, German and 
English Instruments. 


BOWS BY TOURTE, LUPOT, &C. 


SEE ANNUAL CATALOQUE, 


22 LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


Band of 














Hannover, Germany, Conservatory of Music, 


Instruction in All Branches of Music 
by Prominent Teachers. 








(Successors to Symonp 3 & 
K stablished 1870. 


Splendid location for Americans; excellent climate. 
Royal Opera House and Symphony Concerts. 
PENSION very 


application. 


reasonable. Prospectus free on 


DIRECTOR, 
WILLIAM DRESSLER, 
WARMBUCHEN STR. 22a., 

HANNOVER, GERMANY. 


Advertising. 














Ee advert in neec of information on the subject | 
4 of advertising will do well to obtain a copy of 

* Book for Advertisers,’’ 368 pages; price, one dollar. 

Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price. Containsa 
careful compilation from the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory of all the best papers and class journels; gives 
the circulation rating of everyone and a good deal of 
information about rates and other matters pertaining | 
to the business of advertising. Address ROWELL’S 
ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce St., New York. 











Bs « ote education in musical branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues: 
Vocal Department, $50; Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). Cost of living in gocd families, 

$125 a year and upward (500 marks). Free admission for gupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 
and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 





XAVER SCHARWENKA, Director. EMIL GRAMM, Business Manager. 


Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, 


PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA'S FAMOUS BERLIN CONSERVATORIUM. 


The Faculty includes some of the most renowned Professors of Europe and America 
among whom may be mentioned Mr. Philip Scharwenka, 
for Theory, Composition, &c. 


Will be opened to the public on September 28, 1891. 








Examinations daily from September 21 to 26, All branches of music taught. A sem- 
inary for the education of teachers is one of the special features. For terms and particulars 


please address EMIT, GRAMM, | 
SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


81 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


THE PAUL DE JANEO 
Conservatory of Music, 


9 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Demonstrations from 3 to 4 P. M. daily. 





to 6 Pp. M. daily. 





Open from 9 A. M. 
— All orders for Janko Keyboards and attaching same to Grand or Upright 


SPE CIAL NOTICE. Pianos of any make promptly attended to. Pianos reconstructed with 


both the ordinary and the Janko Keyboard, or with both Keyboards, to be used alternately. 
For prices and particulars plezse call on or address 


EMIL K. WINKLER, Manager, 9 E. !7fh St., New York. 


F. H. GILSON COMPANY, 
Music Printers and Bookbinders, 


54 TO 60 STANHOPE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Music Printing by the engraved, lithographic or typographic process, Complete manufacture, from manu- 








A Large Assortment always on hand. 


ROMAN STRINGS AND FINE OLD BOWS, 


GILBERT R COMBS, Director. 
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Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 
We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 
Foot East roth Street, New York. 


shaved. 





— FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


ca Sore Agents <2 43 
CANADA 


ne, eC, 














p Violin Makers and Repairers. 
Importers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Fine Violins, &. 


Send for handsome Catalogue, free, 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO, 16 Cooper Institute, New York. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


WASLE & CO." ss 


175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE ”* 


COR. MOTT 8T., 


NEW YORK. ACTIONS. 











T.M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE PATENT STEEL WREST 
PLANK TUNING DEVICE. 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


wee eae 
RECEIVED SPECIAL WORLD AWARDS 
AT NEW ORLEANS AND MELBOURNE. 


Factories, Foundry, Dry Houses and Lumber Yard occupy SIX ACRES 
Railroad switch to THREE lines of RAILROADS on the ground. 


Matawan, - - New Jersey. 
AGENTS WANTED. 








aA one WEAaveR Oraans. 


RICH, BRILLIANT TONE. EASIEST | 
PLAYING ACTION IN EX- 
ISTENCE. 





We So.icir CORRESPONDENCE FROM RELIABLE 
AGENTS 
; Order a sample organ if you never handled 


*E ASTIC. them. 


alan aWrcer and Piano Co., 


YORE, Pa. 





vou 


PALACE ORGANS 


| ORING Q& BLAKE 


OF WORCESTER, MASS., 
Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 


KNOW THAT THE 





GENERAL OFFICES: 


ORGAN Co. 


WibsHA Ww & ea 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Foreign and Domestic 


CABINET WOODS, 


In Logs, Planks, Boards and Veneers. 
OFFICE: No. 807 EAST 9th STREET, 
MAHOGANY (226 & ° 28 Lewis Street, 
NEW YORK. 


LUMBER YARDS: | 416 to 42 2 East Sth Street. 
VENEER | 807 East 9th Street, 
WAREROOMS: (128 Avenue D. 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS. ACTIONS 


FoR UPRIGHT FIAWNSOS. 


FORT LEE, - NEW JERSEY. 











IMPORTANT TO PIANO DEALERS! 


THE LATEST INVENTION. 
An ee Piano Mute 


ny Upright Pia sStrument or marring its appe 

} p Stops,”’ ** Soft Stops,’ 
g the tores of the Piano 
S 7 Mills “Dudley Buck, 
; Dr. F. Ziegfe id, Wm. H. Sher- 


ews, of Chicago; J.C. Fi limore, of 


hat can be attached to t! 4 ng the 

ance. Iecombines al ow od qualities and is superior to all of the s ed ** Ha 

no Mu * Bell Ste , 8" “~ ioe Dampers” angi ot! ontrivances for soften 
Teachers: Wn Mason, A. R Ps 


> witho 
4 


Tadored by the lead een 
Alexander Lambert, Max Liebling, FE. "ve 1In _N Pe ye of Ne 
od, Banil Li shilling, Jobe 1. Hatataedt, De. i. ms rkin Ww "B. Ma 
of Boston, and ma ouhere. 
For delndr'en rtic and information addres 


THE FREIDENRICH PIANO MUTE co., 


12 E. 15th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Milwaukee ; Ernest Perabo 





TAIB PIANO ACTION CoO.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO ACTIONS, Grand, Square and Upright, 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEV Tonks. 





W. H. WILLIAMS, Pres W. THATCHER, Vic . WILLIAMS, Sec, and Treas. 


Tue ASTORIA VENEER MILLS, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Cut? Saured Weneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades. Catalogues mailed on application. 


120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City, 





ROBT MWEBB: 


915 & 917 NG: Si OND g 0 


OUN F cH uN sas 
FELT @ HAMMERS? ON CO 


auso CY 
POLLOCK & CO., 


Manufacturers of Pianos, 
FACTORY, 449 W. 38th ST.. NEW YORK. 
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Professiona! Cards. 


METROPOLITAN 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Ha 


str 








for the thoroughness of in- 

iction and the absolute safety of its 

ids. Fall Term opens September 14. 

ce department for lady pupils from 

Dudley President ; Albert 

ms, Vice-President; Harry Rowe 

ond Vice-President ; Emilio 

Operat Director; Charles B. 
Musical Director, 


articulars send for College 


no equal 


suck, 


SC; 
vramonte, 
Hawley 

For p Annual. 


19 & 21 EAST 14th STREET, 
New York City. 


vk, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Mrs. CARL 


Alto, 


ALVES, 


mcert Engagements. 


open for ¢ 
Address 1146 Park Avenue. 


Mr. JESSE WILLIAMS 
Gives Lessons in Vocal Culture, 
| Formation, Tone Production 

ging in English 
Address 113 East af 


DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocai Instruction, r 
135 Hast 18th Street, New York 


Deep Breathing, 
and the Art ot 


th Street, New York 


Mme. FRIDA 


A. FARINI’S 
Musicat 
Specialty : 


Srupio—Vocal, No. 23 East 17th Street. 
Opera, Concert Stage, Oratorio and Church. 
Reception hours from 1 to 6 P. M. 


JAS. G. 

Pr 
Whi act 
metho 


HUNEKER, 

Piano at the National 
pupils in Piano playing. 

Address, care ot this office. 


Conservatory, 


fessor of j 
Modern 


ept private 
is taught 


PIERRE DOUILLET, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher 
East 73d Street, New York. 


Mr. 


ddress 123 


M. 


ire, Piano and The 


FOERSTER, 


ory of Music, 


Mr. AD. 
Toice Cults 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


TREUMANN, 
ert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul 
East 82d Street, New York. 


MAX 


Baritone, Con 
ture 1 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Mu E Director of the agen an Composers’ Choral 
Associatior f New Y« and the Gounod Vocal 
S ciety of New Boven. Ge nn, Vocal Instruction. 

118 East 17th Street, New York. 


MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


ALBERT 


Moe. L 


Vocal Culture, 


CAPPIANI, 
123 West aoth Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocal Teacher, 


118 East 26th Street, New York. 


MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal - struction, 
N 8 Irving Place, 


Mme. 


New Y 


ork. 
CARL ALVES, 

Vocal Instructor, 
1146 P New York 
Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 
and Harmony, 
Hans von Biilow, 


ark Avenue, near g1st Street, 


Piano 
ng the Princivles of Dr 
19 East 16th Street, New York. 


Fo wi 


CHARLES PALM, 
Director of Bedford Musical 

Violin, Convent of the Sacred Heart 

East 8th Street, New Y 


Society ; Professor of 


ork 


Address s 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR, 


Oratorio and Concert, 819 Broadway, New York City 


HENRY RUSACK, 
{ Singing, 


leacher « 


100 East 81st Street, New Vork 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
Violoncello Virtucso, 
cept engagements for Concerts 
» a limited number of Pupils 
Address 212 East 14th Street, 


Will a and Solo 


New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM H. LAWTON, 
THOROUGH STUDY OF BREATHING 
AND VOICE PRODUCTION, 


239 West 434 S reet, City 


a 
Returned from England. 


| Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 


VocaL TEACHER OF ITALIAN SCHOOL, 
Will resume instruction the 8th of September, 1%9: 
Can be seen at her New York Studio, Hardman Hail, 
138 Fitth Avenue, corner roth Street, every Monday 
and Thursday ; at her brooklyn Studio, Chandler Music 
Hall, 300 Fulton Street, every Thursday and Friday. 

Permanent address, 138 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
FRANK DE RIALP, 
Vocal Teacher, 
33 Union Square, 


GUSTAV L. BECKER 
Will resume Lessons after September 1s. 
and Composition. 
Residence, 1377 Lexington Avenue, 
Address, STE INWAY H AL L. 


F.SLADE OLVER, | 


Concert Organist. 


New York. 


Piano 


For Recitals, Festivals, &c. L essons in Harmony, 
Compcsition and Counterpoint by mai! 
> Dayt on Street, Ml 


Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Vocal Instruction, 
Particular attention to the English language in song. 
Address, STEINW AY HALL, 
Kesidence s West t rath Street, New York, 


Chicago, 


Mr. Ww IL L IAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction, 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 
Chickering Hall, Ill. 


free on eagreee. 
IHN J HATTSTAEDT, 


E. BRISTOL, 


Vocal Instruction, 
214 W. 43d Street, New York. 


HELEN VON DOENHOFF, 
Contralto, 

Will accept engagements 

Permanent address, 

New York 


Chicago, Catalogue mailed 


Director. 


FRE DE RIC 





for concerts and opera. 
Care of Steinway Hatt, 


BLUMENBERG, 
VIOLONCELLO VIRTUOSO, 





Permanent Address, care of this Paper. 


ARTISTS IN AMERICA. 


THE SIXTH AMERICAN TOUR 


ee ee 


OVIDE MUSIN, 


THE VIOLINIST, 


Who is supported this season by the Grand- 
est Company of Artists ever offered 
to the American Public. 





Address R,. E. 
18th St. and 4th 


JOHNSTON, Manager, Belve- 


House, Ave., New York. 


STADERMAN & FOX, 


Upright Pianos. 


CLYDE, 
OHIO. 





1489 and 1491 Niagara 8t., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


FACTORIES, CLYDE, OHIO. 


| Miss Adele Margulies, 
| Mr. 


| Mr. F. 


tember 28, 


| 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S 


MUSICAL BUREAU, 


331 E. FOURTEENTH ST., NEW — 


Manager for Leading Artists in Europe 
and America. 
OPER4, MUSICAL 
SEASON 1891-2. 

Clementine de Vere, Mrs. Corinne Moore, 
Lawson, Louise Natali, Mrs. Ida Klein, Mrs 
Seabury C. Ford, Mrs. Walter C. Wyman, 
Miss C. Fremsted, Mme. Marie Ritter-Goetze, 
Campanini, A L Guille, Montegriffo, Wm. 
Lavin, Wm. H.Rieger, Andreas Dippel, Emil 
Fischer, Ericson Bushnell, Clement Bologna, 

Galassi, Del Puente and others. 

Adele Aus der Ohe, Franz Rummel, Maud 
Powell, Franz Wiiczek, Victor Herbert and 


CONCERT, FESTIVALS, 


| others. 





Tne Nariowat Consenvarony oF Music. 
or Awenici, 


126 and 128 East 17th St., New York 
(SEVENTH SEASON), 


Offers to students of merit, at the lowest 


figures, the greatest educational advantages 
attainable in any kindred institution here or 
abroad. Tuition in Solfeggio and Operatic 
and Oratorio singing, Operatic Chorus class, 
Violin, 


instruments 


instruction on the Piano, Organ, 
Cello 
also classes in Harmony, 
Xc., 


The orchestra of the National Conservatory 


Harp, and Orchestral 
Musical 


«ec. 


generally ; 


History, Deportment, Fencing, 


affords splendid opportunities for intending 


orchestral players. The new Théatre d’Ap- 


plication, through its weekly representa- 


tions, will prepare advanced singers for a 


professional career, and disclose the per- 


Leading in- 


the 


merits to managers. 
of 


formers’ 


structors — all specialists highest 
| order: 
Mr. 


Mrs. 


Signor R. Sapio, Herr Emil Fischer, 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Leopold Winkler, Mr. 
Mme. 
Mr. 


der Stucken, 


Otto Oesterle, Christian Fritsch, 


Beebe Lawton, Rafael Joseffy, 


Jessie 


J. G. 


Pinney, 
Huneker, 
Mr. 
Victor Herbert, 
Mr. 


and others. 


Mr. S..P. Camilla Urso, 
Leopold Lichtenberg, 
Van 
Finck, Mr. 


ENTRANCE 


Warren, 


Henry T. 
Oscar Klein, 
EXAMINATIONS. 


PY 


25, from g to 12 


Violin, Vio- 


lonceilo and all orchestral instruments—Sep- 


Voice—September 24 and 


A. M. and 8toIoP. M. 


, 2to5 


g to 12 A. M., and 2 to5 P. M. 
Pianoand Organ —September 29, same hours. 


CHAS. INSLEE PARDEE, 


Secretary 
ROO SEY INSTRUMENTS 
COMPENSATING PISTONS. 
OABSOLUTELY CORRECT IN TUNE 
— TONE AND WORKMANSHIP 
a1 aio 10)-meor-we Waelese! a) 


it EMIL WULSCHNER, 
enna ST [NDIANAPOLIS.ND. 








TO THE TRADE. 


MESSRS. BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, LEIPZIG, GERMANY, 


to 
No. 


announce that they 


EAST 


beg 


15 


SEVENTEENTH ST., 


have opened a branch house at 


NEW YORK. 





FRANCIS, DAY & HUNTER, 
Music Publishers, 


193 and 195 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND, 
1 and 3 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 


Leading Concert Agent, 


DANIEL MAYER, 


180 New Bond Street, 
LONDON. 
REPRESENTS 
PADEREWSKI, STAVENHAGEN, YSAYE, 


YOUNG GERARDY, EAMES, MELBA, BARTON 
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A Silent Teaching 


PRACTICE PIANO. 
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Secures far more rapid progress in the trainiag of 





Publishers of Smallwood’s Celebrated Piano Methcd. Write for latest list. 


MANUAL OF MUSIC. 


BY W. M. DERTHICK. 


sie 1S remarkably practical and comprehensive work 

has recently been thoroughly revised and greatly 
enlarged, and 1a its improved form contains the follow- 
ing features,each of which has received the highest 
commendation from the most prominent musicians of 
this country and Europe ; 

1.—A complete history of music. 

2.—A series of six colored chronological charts, the 
ingenuity and practical usefulness of which for pur- 
poses of reference and historical study have secured 
for the author so much deserved praise. 

3.—Excellent photogravure portraits of nearly one 
hundred eminent musicians, from Palestrina and Or- 
lando Lassus to the youngest of great modern com- 
posers, Moritz Moszkowski. 

4.—Extended biographies of over fifty of the most 
prominent characters in music, past and present. 

5 —Carefully prepared analyses of over two hundred 
characteristic works, showing their form, content and 
technical requirements. 

6.—Over dfty specimen compositions for historical 
and artistic illustration from the best foreign editions, 

—Complete Dictionary of Technical Terms and 
Phrases. 

8.—Complete Dictionary of Important 
Works, Instruments and Institutions. 

9.—Complete Dictionary of Musical 
Composers. 

Each Dictionary gives the foreign pronunciation of 
every difficult word, phonetically spelled, so that abso- 
Jute accuracy may be instantly acquired. The work is 
introduced exclusively by subscription and is securing 
a sale quite unprecedented in the history of musical 
literature. The publishers invite correspondence with 
any to whom music is congenial and who may desire 
to secure a permanent and lucrative position. Address 

MANUAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


415 and 417 Dearborn St., Chicago, Til. 
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The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. All practice, including the learning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the pieno saved for the finished musical pe: - 
formance. 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 
schoois. 

Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 
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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named | 
artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of | 
four (4) dollars for each. 

During more than eleven years these pictures have | 


appeared in this paper, and their excellence has been | 
We have received numer- | 


Associate Eprrors. 











| Boston 


< slight delay of this week’s issue was caused by 
the fact that last Monday was Labor Day. 


HE Boston “Transcript” calls our attention to the 

fact that Mr. F. X. Arens, in his announcement 

to American composers in a recent issue of THE 

MUSICAL COURIER, failed to give his address. Mr. 

Arens’ address for the present is care of Mendelssohn 
& Co., Jaeger street, Berlin, Germany. 


Y a typographical error we were made to say that 
B “rather that it (music) was immora/ in its ef- 
” which should read “rather that it was uamora/ 
in its effects.” This was in the editorial entitled, 
“Mr. Sternberg as an Apologist,” and occurred in the 
fourteenth line from the beginning of the article. 
There is quite a difference 'twixt immoral and un- 


fects, 


moral. 


T will probably interest the general musical public 
‘| to learn that Mr. G. H. Wilson has retired from 
his place as music critic of the Boston “Traveller” 
and will devote all his time to the analytical program 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and write for the 
‘‘Musical Herald,” the Boston ‘‘Common- 
and the * Wilson Musical Year Book.” Mr. 
* music column a 


| wealth” 
Wilson had made of the “ Traveller 
most interesting feature of that paper. 


| . . . 
in the least of rusticity. 


universally commented upon, 


ous orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the | 
subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


fécies Patti 
Ida Klein 
Sembrich 
——— Nilsson 
chi 
Trebelli 
Marie Roze 
Anna de Bellocca 
Btelka Gerster 
Nordica 
Josephine Yorke 
Emilie Ambre 
Emma Thursby 
Teresa Carrefio 
Minnte Haut 2 L.—2 
Minnie Hauk 


Annie Louise Cary 
Emily Winant 
Lena Little 
Murio-Celli 
Andrew Carnegie 
James T. Whelan. 
Eduard Strauss 
Elenor W. Everest 
denny Broch 

arie Louise Dotti 
Marie Jahn 
fursch-Madi—2 
oA Marquardt 
Lelie de Lussan 
Bianche Roosevelt 
Antonia Mielke 
Titus d'Ernesti 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills 
Charles M. Schmitz 
Friedrich yon Flotow 
Franz Lachner 
Heinrich Marschner 
Edmund C. Stanton 
Nestore Calvano 
William Courtney 
osef Staudig! 

ulu Veling 
Mrs. Minnie Richards 
Florence Clinton-Sutro 
Arthur Friedheim 
Clarence Eddy 
Franz Abt 
Fannie Bloomfield 
S. E. Jacobsohn 
C. Mortimer Wiske 
J. O. Von Prochazka 
Edvard Grie, 
Adolf Henselt 
Eugen d' Albert 
Lilli Lehmann 
William Candidus 
Franz Kneisel 
Leandro Campanari 


Teresina Tua 

ucca 
Ivan E. Morawski 
Leopold Winkler 
Costanza Donita 
Carl Reinecke 
Heinrich Vogel 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Peter Tschaikowsky 
Jules Perotti—2 
Adolph M. Foerster 

. H. Hahn 

“homas Martin 
Louis Gaertner 
Louis Cogs Courtney 
Richard Wagner 
Theodore Thomas 
Dr. Damrosch 
Campanini 
Julius von Bernuth 
Constantin Sternberg 
Dengremont 
Galassi 
Hans Balatka 
Mathilde Wurm 
Liberati 
Johann Strauss 
Anton Rubinstein 
eof zoos 


Julia hive. King 

Hope Glenn 

Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 

Max Heinrich 

A. L. Guille 

Ovide Musin 

Anton Udvardi 

Alcuin Blum 

Louise Natali 

Ethel Wakefield 
Carlyle Petersilea 

Carl Retter 

George Gemiinda: 
Emil Liebling 

Van Zandt 


W. Edward Heimendab! 


Mrs. Clemelli 

Albert M. Bagby 
W. Waugh Lauder 
Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder 
Mendelssohn 

Hans von Billow 
Clara Schumann 
Joachim 

Samuel S. Sanford 
Franz Liszt 
Christine Dossert 


Marchesi 

Henry Mason 

P. S. Gilmore 

Kathinka Paulsen White 

Hubert de Blanck 

Dr. Louis Maas 

Max Bruch 

L. G. Gottschalk 

ee de Kontski 
B. Mills 

E. M. Bowman 

Otto Bendix 

W. H. Sherwood 


Stagno 
Victor Nessler 
Johanna Cohen 
Charles F. Tretbar 
Jennie Dickerson 
E. A. MacDowell 
Theodore Reichmann 
a Treuman 

A. Cap 
ES rie 
Mrs. among Ames 
S. G. Pratt. 
Rudolph Aronson 
Hermann Winkelmann 
Donizetti 
William W. Gilchrist 
Ferranti 
Johannes Brahms 
Meyerbeer 
Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna Louise Tanner 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 
—— — 


Otto Sutro 

Carl Faelten 

Belle Cole 

Carl Millocker 

G Hunt 
Georges Bizet 

John A. Brockhoven 
Edgar H. Sherwood 
Ponchielli 

Edith Edwards 
Carrie Hun-King 
Pauline |’ Allemand 
Verdi 

Hummel Monument 
Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 
Johann Svendsen 
Strauss Orchestra 
Anton Dvorak 
Saint-Saéns 

Pablo de Sarasate 


HOSE who only meet Mr. Charles F. Tretbar ina 
y business capacity at Steinway & Sons’ little realize 
the immense work he accomplishes in the field of 
musical management. Take, for example, one in- 
stance—that of Paderewski, the pianist, who will un- 
| doubtedly cause a furore here by his playing next fall. 
This one artist requires the greatest attention in the 
mapping out of details of his tour in the United 
States. So it is no exaggeration to say that Mr. Tret- 
bar is an exceedingly active man at present. 


S a matter of comparison between our concert 
programs and those of the Berlin Philharmonic 


Society under Dr. Hans von Bulow, we give a number 





Franz Rummel 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 
Thomas Ryan 
Achille Errani 
C. Jos. Brambach 
Henry Schradieck 
ohn F. Rhodes 
ilhelm Gericke 
Frank Taft 
C. M. Von Weber 
Edward Fisher 


Jules Jordan 
Albert R. Parsons 
Ther’e Herbert-Foerster 
Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobrino 
George M. Nowell 
William Mason 
Pasdeloup 
Anna Lankow 
Maud Powell 
Max Alvary 
osef Hofmann 
uindel 
Carlotta F. Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 
Gustav A. Kerke~ 
Henry Duzensi 
Emma Juch 
Fritz Giese 
Anton Seid! 
Max Leckner 
Max Spicker 
udith Graves 
ermann Ebeling 
Anton Bruckner 
Mary Howe 
Attalie Claire 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawton 
Fritz Kreisler 
Madge Wickham 
Richard Burmeister 
W. J, Lavin 
Niels W. Gade 
Hermann Levi 
Edward Chadfield 
James H. Howe 
George H. Chickering 
John C. Fillmore 
Helene C. Livingstone 
M. J. Niedzielski 
Franz Wilczek 
Alfred Sormann 


Dora Henninges 
A.A. Stanle 
Ernst Cateabusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Charles Fradel 
Emil! Sauer 
Jesse Bartlett Davis 
D. Burmeister-Petersen 
Willis Nowell 
August Hyllested 
Gustav Hinrichs 
Kate Rolla Xaver Scharwenka 
Charles Rehm aoa Boetel 
Harold Randolph W. &. Haslam 
Minnie V. Vandeveer Carl EB. Martin 
Adele Aus der Ohe Jennie Dutton 
Karl Klindworth Walter J. Hall 
Edwin Klahre Conrad Ansorge 
Helen D. Campbell Carl Baermann 
Alfredo Barili Emil Steger 

. R. Paul Kalisch 
Lou.s Svecenski 
Henry Holden Huss 
Neally Stevens 
Dyas Flanagan 
A. Victor Benham 
Mr. and Mrs. Cari Hild 
Anthony Stankowitch 
Moriz Rosen 
Victor Herbert 














Anna Carpenter 
W.L. yi ee 
Leonard La’ 
Albert ay 
osef Rheinberger 
ax Bendix 
Helene von Doenhoff 
olf Jensen 
ans Richter 
Margaret Reid i 
Emil Fischer Felix Mottl 
Merrill Hopkinson, MD Augusta Ohrstrim 
E. S, Bonelli Mamie Kunkel 
Paderewski Dr. F. Ziegfeld 
C.F. Chickering 
Villiers Stanford 
Louis C. Elson 
Anna Mooney-Burch 
Mr. and Mrs. Alves 
Ritter-Goetze 


Stavenhagen 
pirige Boito 

Paul von Janko 
Carl Schroeder 
John Lund 
Edmund C. Stanton 








n Luria 


Adele Lewin, ~ 
ller-Haag Carl Busch. 


Heinrich Gudehus 
Pauline Sch 


Charlotte Huhn 


of works to be produced this season. Beethoven's 
A major and, for the first time at these 
Haydn's E flat 
unfinished 


« Eroica,’ 
| concerts, the C major symphonies ; 
symphony, Mozart's “ Jupiter,” Schubert's 
C major symphonies ; Berlioz’s « Har- 
minor sym- 
G minor 
F major 


Rafi’s “Lenore,” and Brahms’ E 


There will be produced a new 


old,’ 
phonies. 
symphony of Antonin Dvorak, and d’Albert’s 


| 
and Schuman’s 
} 
} 
| 


symphony. 

The first concert, as is always the c 
will be ultra classical, the program to consist only of 
the works of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. Nego- 
tiations are pending to take the Berlin Philharmonic 
and to 


ase with Bulow, 


Society on a tour through Austria in January 
England in May. 

HEY continue to get news from this side fearfully 
M mixed in German music papers, as is shown in a 
recent number of the Leipsic “‘Signale,” which in refer- 
ring to Oscar Hammerstein, ex-journalist and opera pro- 
jector, terms himan “arch millionaire,” who proposes 
to build on each avenue of his native city 
York) a large opera hall. Mr. Hammerstein, the “Sig- 
nale” asserts, is ‘‘the owner of the Harlem Opera 
House, the Theatre Colombo, and is building a new 
opera house on Thirty-four avenue.” It must be re- 
membered that Thirty-four avenue is one only of the 
many avenues on which Mr. Hammerstein is to build 
” according 


(sic, New 


an opera hall or house «in his native city, 
to our esteemed contemporary. 


HE preparations for the International Exhibition 
T of Music and Drama are being pushed bravely 
forward. The exhibition, which is the idea of the 
gifted Princess Pauline von Metternich, will open in 
Vienna May 8, 1892, and will last five months. Not 
alone will drama, comedy and tragedy be represented, 
but musical works requiring stage settings will be 
produced as important parts of the general idea. The 
renowned actors and singers of the world will be in- 
vited to participate, and many composers have signi- 
fied their intention of writing compositions for the 


exhibition. Near the theatre will be built an enor- 


mous music stand for out of door concerts, where | 
renowned orchestral conductors will direct a huge | n 


and German rights in ‘Cavalleria Rusticana' 


| be held valid 


busily engaged 
The four 


orchestra. Johann Strauss is now 
upon a waltz for the opening ceremonies. 
prominent piano virtuosi who are so far certain to be 
present are Rubinstein, d’Albert, Von Bulow and 


Alfred Grunfeld. 





THE MASCAGNI MUDDLE. 
Chivalry ” 


HE bickering over Mascagni’s “ Rustic 
smack 


is anything but chivalrous and does not 
Messrs. Hammerstein, Ab- 
bey, Aronson and Hinrichs all the 
pretty little one act opera; the latter conductor, in 
fact, will bring the work out to-night in the city of 
Brotherly Wanamaker. Now, there is evidently a 
nigger in the wood pile somewhere or other, and the 
daily papers, notably the “Herald,” been en- 
deavoring to locate the colored gentleman. When 
seen one day last week by a representative of THE 
MUSICAL COURIER Mr. Oscar Hammerstein, the man- 
ager, had a very large grievance to air and he aired it 
very thoroughly. Mr. Hammerstein has the rights, 
but not the exclusive rights, to the opera in dispute, 
the only other person sharing these rights with him, 


purpose giving 


have 


he claims, being Mr. Abbey. 

It was Mr. Hammerstein's intention to give “ Rustic 
Chivalry ” at the opening of his new Manhattan Opera 
House, now being erected on Thirty-fourth street. 
But Mr. Rudolph Aronson will be ahead of him, for he 
will give the opera as a curtain raiser at the Casino, 
with probably Charles Bassett, the tenor, and other 
well-known singers in the cast. This has dispirited 
Mr. Hammerstein considerably, for he had purchased 
his rights from Sonzogno, as numerous cablegrams 
from that publisher amply testify. And Mr. Gustav 
Hinrichs will lead the van to-night, unless Hammer- 
stein can get an injunction against him, and to do 
this he has to not only prove that he has exclusive 
rights from Sonzogno, but he must also prove that 
Sonzogno owns the work exclusively himself. 

All of which will be difficult to prove. In the mean- 
time Mr. Felix Gerson has a version of the work, 
source unknown, original orchestration and all, which 
anybody can buy and produce. This version Messrs. 
Aronson and Hinrichs will probably use. Mr. Leo 
Goldmark, of the legal theatrical firm of Goldmark & 
Conried, said yesterday that Mr. Edouardo Sonzogno, 
the publisher of Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana,’ 
had a very slim chance indeed of protecting the opera 
from American pirates. 

««Last March,” said Mr. Goldmark to a reporter, «I 
received a cablegram from Sonzogno, the well-known 
publisher, of Milan, asking me to protect his rights. 
I cabled immediately for the papers in the case, but 
though I have received several communications from 
the owner of the popular score I have not received 
the papers, without which it would be impossible to 
proceed against the pirates. 

“I know that the score and the book of ‘ Cavaller 
Rusticana’ have been published in Italy and are for 
sale, and consequently in the eye of the American 
law are common property and anyone can produce 
them here. I cabled Sonzogno advising him if the 
orchestration had not been published in Italy to send 
it on and I would copyright it here. But as he has 
not done so, I imagined that was published also. And 
indeed this would have helped Mascagni little, as the 
opera could be produced with a new orchestration by 
and the New York 
courts at least would not enjoin. The opera could 
then be produced as ‘Rustic Chivalry’ 
credit to anyone, or as ‘Rustic Chivalry’ composed 
So, and the 


anybody who chose to write it, 


without 


by Mascagni, orchestration by Mr. So and 
pirates would in either case be well within the law.” 

Our old friend, Mr. de Vivo, who is livelier than 
Methuselah when that Biblical 
youngster, says : 

“Tam positive that there is no copyright law be- 
tween Italy and the United States. Therefore the 
opera in question can be produced by any manager 
or speculator here by paying the price of the original 
orchestral arrange- 
was produced 


gentleman was a 


orchestration, or of a spurious 
ment, as was the case when ‘ Pinafore’ 
in the season 1878-9. 

“If Mr. Oscar Hammerstein has bought the English 
he has 
I doubt if his rights would 


informed that Messrs. 


made a bad investment. 
in court. I am 
Abbey and Grau are the only purchasers of the origi- 


al orchestration, singing parts, choruses, libretto and 
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mise en scene of the opera, for which I hear they paid 
$1,500—a fair sum for a one act opera, having no 
copyright protection. Mr, Grau himself bought the 
orchestration in Milan from the publisher Sonzogno, 
but not the rights, because there were none. Mas- 
cagni himself does not sell his opera.” 

Moreover, Mr. Vivo asserts that 
lately declined an offer of the opera made by Mr. 
Edmond Gerson. 

Mr. Hinrichs, writing from Philadelphia, now says 
he never pretended he had bought the opera of Mas- 
cagni. He merely asserts that he “procured the 
original score direct from Milan,” and holds firm to 
his intention to produce the work this evening. 

So poor Mascagni is in the position of the broth 
that had too many cooks manipulating it. A mem- 


de he himself 


ber of our critical staff will attend the workin Philadel- | 


phia and tell our readers all about it next week. 
In the meantime, Mr. Hammerstein, keep cool and 


remember that there’s many a slip 'twixt the cup and 


lip. 





THE ETHICS OF TONE. 

HE slight controversy between THE MUSICAL 
T CourRIER and Mr. Constantin Sternberg has had 
its purport misunderstood by some among us, Our 
position in the matter, so as to fully anticipate any 
answer Mr. Sternberg chooses to make, was, that mu- 
sic in its essence was not necessarily moral or im- 
moral, but unmoral, and of that the musician was 
not an immoral man because of his art. The ques- 
tion therefore was not one of persons but of things ; 
but we have always asserted that the musical artist 
seldom reasoned outside of his personal prejudices. 
To musicians who make the art a vehicle for earning 
their daily bread and lodging the question of music 
and morals must seem a needless, even a silly one. 
They play so many notes in an evening, get paid for 
their services and no more bother their heads about 
the ethical or emotional import of the music they 
have played than they would about the existence of 
green cheese on the volcanic chasms of our lunar 
satellite. 

But music carries different messages to different 
organizations, and while we staunchly uphold the art 
as being the finest flower of all the arts, may not its 
study be pushed too far and may it not be for some 
natures moral poison ? 

In what art, we would ask, could passion run riot, 
as in the scores of some modern composers? Per- 
haps those judges in London who decided that Cal- 
"was an out- 


deron’s nude “St. Elizabeth of Hungary 
rage against public morals would never condemn a 
piece of symphonic writing by somebody or other we 
do not choose to name ; but veiled lusts may never- 
theless lurk between the bars of instrumental music, 
and we well remember hearing Mr. Silas G, Pratt say 
with a pained expression: “The brass in the last 
movement of Tschaikowsky’s symphony [the fifth} is 
positively indecent.” 

Was this a far fetched or morbid Not a bit 
of it. Of course those people who find in music only 
a pleasing aural titillation we do not address, for its 


idea? 


significance is lost on them. This much we hold to, 
that for some music is an edged tool to handle and 
only evil results from their handling of it. The day 
gone by for talk about “heavenly inspiration,” 
“divine gift” and all 
Our mental horizon has broadened considerably 


has 
that sort of sentimental verbi- 
age 
during the past fifty years and a newschool of zsthet- 
ics has swept the old away completely. 

Schopenhauer, by identifying the “Ding an sich” 
of Immanuel Kant with the human will, made a great 
step, and when he declared that music was a direct 
objectification of the will he placed music on a definite 
zsthetic basis and rescued it forever from the lowly 
position it previously had among the other arts. 

But while Schopenhauer recommends music anda 
cenobitic existence as the only possible remedy for 
the evils of life, the great pessimist forgot that if 
music is a picture of the will it must necessarily 
mirror its evil as well as its good (Schopenhauer, you 
must remember, however, played the flute and was 
fond of Rossini) ; so music as an art, if it isa reflec- 
he Zeitzseist, must reproduce its environment 


f he 
with more or less fidelity. 


tion oft 
So, since the god Pan first 
blew a cunning air down in the reeds by the river 
and harmony was born, Ormuzd and Ahriman, the 
forces of good and evil, have contended for sover- 


eignty over it, and the conflict will not have ended 
until the last man and woman have passed away. 
Do not fancy that our view of music is in the least 
belittling ; on the contrary, it is all the greater as an 
art if it contains such enormous possibilities. 
musical zsthetics that our grandfathers believed in 


dwarfed the art into a mere ear tickling pastime. | 


Now, since Schopenhauer and Wagner, we know that 
music, if no longer the “ heavenly maid,” is a most 


potent factor in our intellectual development, and | 
like all great forces has to be used with discretion, | 


and above all seriously, One sided, sentimental and 
shallow views of the art are detrimental to progress 
and in some cases even dangerous to the formation 
of character. 


W 








A QUEER QUESTION. 
E recently received the following letter with a 
queer question in it: 
Satt Lake Crry, Utah, August 27, 1891. 


| Editors Musical Courier : 


I wish to ask you a queer question and earnestly beg of you to give it 
some consideration. 

Query: What would the critics be likely to say of a young man twenty- 
five years of age producing a grand ofra ? 


This same young man writing libretto, composing music and singing | 


leading role in ofra. Same young man has never taken a music lesson 
and has played the piano and composed his own music from the age of 
ten, has a good baritone voice and is a fair actor. 

He is an artist and will design seanery and costumes. 


Quite a litterateur at present, too, and a gentleman of high social 


standing. 


He proposes to produce his of/ra in some Eastern city shortly, but he | 


seems to be uncertain as to his powers or genius I should call it. 


If your answer is encouraging it will do him a world of good, as we rely | 


greatly upon the opinion of THe Musicat Courter. 
I shall watch your columns for some reference to this matter. 
Very respectfully, ——— 


The above queer question is indeed a difficult one 
to grapple with, for the writer, while telling us all 
about the young man’s achievements in three or four 
arts, gives us no inkling as to their quality or worth. 

After reading our correspondent’s letter we should 
say that, compared with the young man referred to, 
the Admirable Crichton and Richard Wagner would 
have been mere dabblers in art. He not only writes 
“‘opra,” designs ‘seanery,” but he sings baritone, 
acts, is a litterateur, and all without having studied or 
taken a lesson in music. 

Seriously, we would advise the young man to study, 
and study hard, and above all to cramp his expansive 
genius into the study of one branch of art at a time. 
Let others design his ‘‘seanery” and costumes; let 
others act or sing; if he wishes to become anything 
at all he should sit him down and take up the study 
of harmony so as to confine his melodic genius within 
bounds ; then, perhaps, after five years’ earnest, con- 
scientious delving into the science of music, he may 
be allowed to compose, and then, when he has written 
something, we would be most happy to pass critical 
judgment upon his work, but not until then. 








MM. T; Ni 

E have just received from the secretary the 
W official report of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association. It can hardly be called an annual report, 
for it is fourteen months and more since the Detroit 
meeting took place. The receipts up to the com- 
mencement of that meeting, July 1, 1890, were 
$1,587.61 from membership fees, the sales of reports 
and other books belonging to the association. The 
expenses have been in round numbers $1,404.49. 
Itemized printing, $534.86; postages and sundries, 
$269.63; secretary’s appropriation, $600; total, $1,- 
104.49, Deducting the amount paid from the amount 
received leaves a balance of $183.12. 

So reads an extract from Secretary H. S. Perkins’ 
report and the M. T. N. A. should be congratulated, 
for at the settling of the previous year there was a 
balance of $6.75. The M. T. N. A. is booming, and at 
the Minneapolis meeting, June 29, 30, July 1, 2, 1892, 
prominent people from all over the country will ad- 


dress the meeting. John L. Sullivan will reada paper 


on the ‘Dynamics of Slugging the Keyboard,” which | 
will practically be an answer to Mr. Charles H. Jarvis’ | 
| born at Esterbrugge, Germany. After having finished his 


Professor Sullivan thinks that even Mendelssohn can | Studies he became a pupil of the Berlin High School of 


paper on piano playing read at the Detroit meeting. 


be played with color if one’s biceps are in a healthful 
condition and no whiskers are .allowed to interfere 
withthe keyboard. Mrs, Diss de Barr has also signified 
her intention of being present to deliver her famous 
address to vocalists ‘‘ The Astral Influence of Avoirdu- 
pois in Abdominal Breathing in Singing.” 

The M. T. N. A. has also engaged,so the rumorruns, 


| Carmencita, who will dance the Chopin etude in 


double notes (op. 25,G sharp minor). Nobody alive, 


not even Pachmann, has such complete command of 
| the double notes in this famous study. Carmencita’s 
The 


pedal technic is enormous, and she dances every- 
thing allegro. 

The M. T. N. A. meeting in Minneapolis will in- 
deed offer grand opportunities for the reverend musi- 


cal student. 
sae the ambitious and indefatigable Mrs. Jean- 
nette M. Thurber sailed last summer for Europe 
she informed one of the young men of THE MusIcaL 
COURIER that she was going abroad for the express 
| purpose of securing the services of some distinguished 
/ man in the musical world as director for the National 
Conservatory of America. How well she has suc- 











DVORAK TO COME TO NEW YORK. 


ceeded may be gleaned from the following dispatch : 


Paris, September 5, 1891. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
National Conservatory of Music of America has engaged the celebrated 
composer Antonin Dvorak as director. 
Jeannettre M. Tuurper, President. 


Consequently New York.will have as a resident one 
of the quintet of the greatest composers now living, 
Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Rubinstein and Saint-Saens 
| being the other four. How much this will be of an 
| impetus to metropolitan musical life goes without 
saying. We congratulate the National Conservatory 
of America on its new acquisition. 








The New York Philharmonic Club. 
HE title page of this number is occupied by 
a well executed portrait of the New York Philhar- 
monic Club, which enters upon the fourteenth year of its 
successful career. Its ensemble for the coming season is 
made up of the following excellent material: Eugene 
Weiner, flute ; John Marquardt, violin ; Ernst Mahr, violon- 
cello; Sebastian Laendner, violin; Friedhold Hemmann, 
viola; August Kalkhof, double bass. 

It is without doubt the finest body of chamber music 
performers in the country, for no other similar organization 
has worked so continuously together. In the programs of 

| this season’s concerts novelties, many of which have been 
| composed expressly for the club, have been secured from 
P. J. Tschaikowski, Heinrich Zoellner, Asger Hamerik, 
Theo. Gouvy, E. Gillet, Mr. Pizzi and others. The club 
has been engaged by the Redpath Lyceum Bureau for 100 
concerts, in conjunction with Miss Marion S. Weed, the 
charming contralto; they will tour through the West and 
to California. This engagement begins October 12 and 
ends December 6. After this Mr. Eugene Weiner, the 
director of the Philharmonic Club, has arranged for a series 
of concerts in New York and many towns near New York 
city, and has engaged Emil Fischer, basso, of the Metro- 
politan Opera House ; Italo Campanini, the famous tenor ; 
Adele Aus der Ohe, the well-known pianist; Miss Marion 
S. Weed, contralto; Miss May Lyle Smith, flute; Clemen- 
tine De Vere and Mr. Richard Hoffman. 

A short sketch of the members of the New York Philhar- 
monic Club will prove interesting. 

Eugene Weiner, the well-known flutist, an original mem- 
ber of the Philharmonic Club, is to-day its leading spirit, 

| its director. His face is familiar to all who have attended 
| the grand orchestral performances of the Philharmonic So- 
| ciety, Dr. Damrosch and Thomas orchestras. He is not 
| only master of his instrument, but he is also possessed of 
| that musical enthusiasm which, we are sorry to say, has of 
| recent years become so rare. Two years ago, while in Eu- 
| pe, he visited most of our prominent composers, among 
| them Heinrich Hofmann, Dr. S. Jadassohn, Robert Franz, 
Moszkowski, Nicodé and Godard, who proved their admira- 
| tion for him and the club by composing some works of 
great value for them. Mr. Weiner received his musical 
education through the most prominent teachers in Ger- 
many and France, after which he joined the celebrated B. 
Bilse’s orchestra. He afterward started an organization 
under his own leadership, with which he made a success- 
ful tour through France, Italy and Switzerland, receiving 
marks of distinction from the late Emperor Napoleon III. 
Mr. Weiner has made himself well known in this country as 
flute soloist with the Thomas Orchestra and the Boston 
Philharmonic Club. 
John Marquardt, the new first violin of the club, was 


Music and was one of the favorites of both Joachim and 
Wirth. Afterward he went with Hans Richter to London, 
visiting also France and Germany, where he appeared as 
soloist. After this Marquardt came to the United States as 
| solo violinist of the Mendelssohn Quintet Club, of Boston, 
and now he has joined forcesin like capacity with the New 
York Philharmonic Club. Mr. Marquardt is a violinist of 
great technical as well as musical abilities, and he excels 
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equally in quartet and solo playing. The Philharmonic 
Club ought to be congratulated on this valuable acquisi- 
tion. 

Ernst Mahr, the new ’cellist, was born in Berlin, studied for 
six years under the famous violoncellist, Prof. Robert Haus- 
mann, at the Royal Academy of Arts of that city, at which 
institution he obtained a thorough experience in solo and 
ensemble playing, and also in the quartet classes of Prof. 
Dr. Joseph Joachim, Prof. De Ahna, and Prof. Waldemar 
After leaving the academy a large number of en- 
leading 





Bargiel. 
gagements as solo and orchestra ’cellist in the 
orchestras of Germany, as, for instance, the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, the Richard 
Angelo Neumann, the Berlin Concert House, &c., gave him 
routine in the various styles of solo and ensemble music. 


Sebastian Laendner was born in Wurzburg, Germany. | 


He studied violin and compo%ition under the finest masters 
at Wurzburg Conservatory. He was very successful in 


Europe as solo and orchestra violinist, and has also been a 


member and one of the finest violinists of the New York | 


Philharmonic Society for many years, and joined the New 
York Philharmonic Club about three years ago. 

Friedhold Hemmann commenced his musical education 
under his father, who was musical director at Jena, Ger- 
many, and afterward finished his studies under the great 
masters of the famous conservatory at Leipsic. Mr. Hem- 


mann is a member of the New York Philharmonic Society, | 


and was connected with the Thomas Orchestra as first 
violinist for ten years. 


August Kalkhof is a decided acquisition to the recognized | 


list of double bass performers in this country. He isa 
most excellent musician and takes high rank among his 
brother artists. 


York Philharmonic Club for several years. 


PERSON 


> ~ 


ALS. 


LEONORA VON STOSCH.—The well-known prize pupil 
of the Brussels Conservatory of Music, the violinist Miss 


Leonora von Stosch, is expected in this city the latter part 


of this month. She is at present in Washington, visiting 
friends. 

BAGBY IN THE COUNTRY.—Albert Morris Bagby, the 
pianist, has been summering in Madison, N. J., and Sag Har- 
bor, L. I. 
his volume of reminiscences of Weimar and of Liszt. 

CaRL Fiqguté.—Carl Fiqué, of Brooklyn, has spent 
the summer in the Shawungunk Mountains, in Central 
New York, where he gained renewed strength and vigor 
for his coming winter’s work. 


from modern composers, the copyright of which work has 
at once been purchased by Messrs. Edw. Schuberth & Co. 


MARION WEED.—We understand that Miss Marion | 


S. Weed, the contralto, has signed a two years’ engage- 


mont with Eugene Weiner, the director of the New York | 


Philharmonic Club, as prima donna. She receivesa very 
flattering guaranty, and we extend our congratulations to 
Miss Weed upon the excellent connection. At the coming 
season’s concerts of the club she will sing some songs 


specially composed for and dedicated to her by such promi 


nent composers as Heinrich Z0llner, Theo. Gouvy, W. H. | 


Neidlinger and Mr. Pizzi. 
ORTENGREN.—Mr. John 
singer at the Royal Opera House in Stockholm, has been 


appointed professor of singing at the Chicago Musical Col. | 


lege. 
Has His NAME OUT FOR AN AIRING.—The Austrian 
musician Leschetiszky is holiday making in Norway. 


MACAULAY AS A STREET SINGER.—Macaulay had a 
taste for ballad literature, and one day he bought a quan- 
tity of songs from a street singer in Seven Dials. On his 
way home, with the sheets in his hand, he was aston- 
ished on suddenly stopping to find himself surrounded by 
a company of small boys, looking up to him as though 
they expected something. ‘Now then,’ said he to them, 
‘‘what is it?’’ ‘ Well, that’s a good ’un,’’ replied the 
boys, ‘‘after we’ve a-come all this way!”’ 
familiarity. ‘‘ Waiting for? why, to hear you sing, to be 
sure!’’ 

A NEw TrI0.—The “ Neue Zeitschrift,” speaks high- 
ly of anew trio for piano, violin and ’cello by Jan Brandts 
Buys, op. 1, in G major. The first and last movements 
are said to be replete with charm, but the middle move- 
ment is too full of modulations and changes of tempo. 

A DEATH.—The death is announced, at Madrid, of 
the famous Spanish musician and teacher, José Inzenga. 
His fame is chiefly local, but he was endeared to his fellow 


countrymen as the practical founder of the popular form | 


of musico-dramatic entertainment known as the Zarzuela. 
From 1850 down to the present time he has written up- 
ward of half a dozen examples of this form of national 
Inzenga, has, however, a stronger title to fame as 
He was many years 


art. 
the collector of his country’s music. 


Wagner Theatre, under | 


He has been a valued member of the New | 


Mr. Bagby is putting the finishing touches to | 


He has just completed | 
a compilation of sixty pieces for church organ, arranged | 


R. Ortengren, formerly | 


‘* But what | 
are you waiting for?’’ he asked, astonished at the boys’ | 


| since commissioned by the Spanish Minister of Public 
| Instruction to travel through the provinces and record in 
music type the various tunes and popular melodies of cer- 
| tain districts in Spain. He had, at the period of his de- 
cease, already issued three volumes of these melodies, 
comprising the music of the provinces of Galicia, Murcia 
and Valencia, and he had in preparation a fourth volume 
devoted to the national music of Catalonia. Inzenga for 
| the last thirty-three years had been a teacher of singing at 
| the Madrid Conservatory, and, apart from several light 
pieces, he was the author of a treatise on piano accompani- 
| ment. 

A NEW ComMposEeR.—The Norwegian composer 
|Johan Selmer has been staying at Mossbad in Norway, 
| where he has finished a grand orchestral fantasia, in which 
the Norwegian folks music plays a prominent part. Selmer 
has also composed several characteristic choruses and part 
| songs for male voices, for which the Norwegian authors 
Jonas Lie and Bjornson have written the words. 

GADE’'s SUCCESSOR.—The successor of the late Niels 
| W. Gade as director of the Copenhagen Music Society is 
Emil Hartmann. 

THE SCHARWENKAS ARRIVE.—Xaver and Phillipp 
Scharwenka arrived last Saturday in this city from Europe. 
They are both in excellent health and spirits. 

ENGAGED FOR THE BERLIN PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 
—Joachim and Teresa Carretio are among the soloists en- 
| gaged for the Philharmonic concerts, Berlin, during the 
coming season. 

MARCELLA SEMBRICH.—Sembrich spent her summer 
| at Reicherhall, and has signed for the whole of the coming 

season a Russian engagement. She will sing once in Ber- 
lin, and that will be at a concert of Stern’s Singing Society, 
where she will sing the part of ‘‘ Peri”? in Schumann’s 
‘* Paradise and Peri.’’ 

GUILMANT AT BAYREUTH.—Alexander Guilmant re- 
| cently played an organ recital at Bayreuth at the request 
of Cosima Wagner, Hermann Levy and Felix Mottl. Levy 
made the program, which was as follows: 1. Prelude and 
| fugue, E flat major, J. S. Bach. 2. Hymnus and adagio, 
| by F. Liszt. 8. Fantaisie and fugue, G minor, J. S. Bach. 
The greatest compliments were showered on Guilmant at 
the conclusion of the recital. 

JENNIE DUTTON’S RETURN.—Miss Jennie Dutton, 
| soprano, leaves Havre on La Champagne on Saturday 
next for New York. Miss Dutton has met many musical 
notables during her European trip, and sang at the Ameri- 
can Church in Paris, and ata large number of musicales 
during her sojurn in that city. 

CONDUCTOR NIKISCH AS A WAITER.—After the opera 
|everyone goes to dinner, and I got a glimpse of real 
Bohemian life through Mr. ——-—’s kindness. He took me 
all around Bayreuth and showed me the places of intreest, 
the principal one of which, judging by the crowd, was the 
old house where Wagner used to go evenings and drink his 
As the performances begin at 4 we all had to eat 
Such a gathering at the different 

gardens and restaurants you neversaw! Everybody knows 
| everybody else, and they are all sojolly! In our party at 
| the operas were Mr. , a Berlin critic ; a young lady 
| whose namelI have forgotten, Mr. Arthur Nikisch, of the 
| Boston Symphony, and his father and myself. Mr. Nikisch 
rushed ahead and secured seats. He felt a little out of 
place, but I assure you it was quite the thing and they 
| were all very nice tous. Mr. Nikisch is charming. They 
never have enough waiters over here, and they never pre- 
pare food enough, even though they know they will be 
crowded. We waited in vain for a waiter some fifteen 
minutes, then Mr. Nikisch became desperate and rushed 
out into the kitchen, and in a few minutes was back again, 
loaded down with plates of delicious roast beef, potatoes, 
&c., which he served as if he were to the manner born. 
| They looked at us so pityingly when we said we preferred 
water to beer, but they got it for us. Next winter, when 
| I see Mr. Nikisch conducting his orchestra such a 
dignified manner, I shall think of him as he looked scur- 
rying through that dining room, with his arms filled with 
plates of meat, his hair flying over his face, and a set look 
in his eyes as he balanced those plates.—From a Boston 
girl’s letter from Bayreuth.—‘‘Sun.”’ 

Mrs. BROADDUS RETURNS«—Mrs. Kate G. Broaddus, 
| one of the leading vocal instructors of the West, has just 
| returned to St. Louis, her residence, after an extended trip 

through France, England and Germany, where she met some 
of the leading luminaries in the world of vocal culture. 


beer. 
| our dinner afterward. 


in 


HUBERT DE BLANCK.—Hubert de Blanck, the pianist, 
arrived from Europe last week on the Wieland and sailed 
at once for Havana, where he resides. 

HARRY PEPPER.—Harry Pepper gives the first of his 
second series of ballad concerts at Hardman Hall Octo. 
| ber 15. These concerts are to be given monthly through- 
| out the season. Mr. Pepper is one of the few vocalists 

among us who have the secret of the art of singing 


} ballads. 





FOREICN NOTES. | 


BERLIN PHILHARMONIC DaATES.—The dates of the 
Berlin Philharmonic concerts under Hans Von Bulow are 
as follows : October 26, November 9 and 23, December 7, 
January 11 and 25, February 8 and 29, March 14 and 28. : 

SCHARWENKA AND LANGHANS.—The institution estab- 
lished by the Scharwenkas in Berlin will be conducted by 
Dr. Wilhelm Langhans, who will retain the same faculty. 

FRANCHETTI'S ‘‘ CHRISTOBAL COLON.”—Franchetti, 
the composer of * Asrael,’’ is at work on an opera to com- 
memorate the 400th anniversary of America, to be called 
‘* Christobal Colon.’”’ The composition is said to be very 
strong, particularly the last chorus, in which the discovery 
is announced. Its first production will be in Genoa, the 
municipal authorities granting a subvention of 260,000 
frs. for that purpose. 

A La BAYREUTH.—The first opera house in Ger- 
many to follow the Bayreuth version of ‘‘ Tannhauser”’ 
will be that of Hamburg. 

SNYDER.— Miss Lenore Snyder, 
donna who has been so successful in pleasing London audi- 
ences, is an Indianapolis girl, and, like Geraldine Ulmar, 


the young prima 


Emma Abbott and other noted stage singers, is a graduate 
When only fourteen years old she sang 
church in Indianapolis where 


of a church choir. 
solos in the Presbyterian 
President Harrison attended. 

«« LOHENGRIN " POSTPONED.—Paris, August 31.—Mr, 
Mobisson, secretary of the Grand Opéra, was asked to-day 
why the first performance of ‘‘ Lohengrin,’’ which was to 
have been given last night, was postponed? Mr. Mobisson 
replied that he was taking great pains with the preparation 
of ‘‘Lohengrin,’’ but there has been some delay in the re- 
hearsals, costumes and other details, and he did not think 
they would be able to produce the opera before September 
11, and it might have to be postponed until September 14. 

He was asked if there were any fears of a disturbance 
on the first night, as has always been the case with the 
Wagner opera heretofore, and which has prevented a proper 
He answered: ‘‘ None whatever. Not the 


representation. 
The Parisians look forward to 


least disorder is expected. 
the production of ‘ Lohengrin’ as a great artistic event, 
and will not receive it in the hostile spirit of 1887, when it 
was cried down at the Eden Theatre.”’ 

The financial success of the opera is more than assured. 
Mr. Mobisson showed an immense pile of letters and dis- 
patches which he received to-day asking for seats, and said 
that he had previously received 10,000 similar applications. 
Mr. Mobisson may be a little too sanguine, as a similar state 
of things prevailed before the disastrous performance of 
‘‘Tannhauser’”’ in 1861. 

The house was completely sold out in advance for four 
nights, and the case was similar in 1887. The fact is, 
artistic Paris wants Wagner, but Chauvinistic Paris still 
hates him. It crushed the ‘‘Thermidor’’ of its own 
favorite playwriter, Sardou, and may again rise in its wrath 
and destroy the ‘‘Lohengrin’’ of its German enemy, 
Wagner. 

TRUE.—A well-known musician, referring to scoring 
for orchestra by other than the original composer’s own 
hand, observes in a manner worthy of the Emerald 
Isle: ‘*Every man should score his own orchestration.” 
This is nearly as delightful as the Irishman’s remark that 
‘*no man should write his autobiography but himself. 


THE MANDOLOBOE.—‘I] Mondo Artistico” reports 
the invention of a new instrument entitled ‘*‘ Mandoloboe,”’ 
a kind of mandolin possessing but one string, but its tone is 
that of the human voice! The inventor of the wonder is a 
Mr. Giacomo Guida. 

Poor DUKE, PoOR OPERA.—That unfortunate opera, 
the Duke of Saxe Coburg’s ‘‘ Santa Chiara,”’ has been revived 
at Berlin, It is hoped sincerely 
that Berlin, if it likes ‘*Santa Chiara,’ We 
in this country have a sad recollection of a certain perform- 
ance of the duke’s music—watery Verdi and dull Doni- 
zetti, said to have been worked up by his teacher Reissi- 
ger—at Covent Garden in 1877, when a very rare operatic 
experience greeted the extraordinary second act, during 
the whole of which the heroine is represented as lying dead 
in her coftin before the eyes of the audience. ‘Santa 
Chiara’’ was originally produced at Coburg in 1854, and 
year, 


it is said with success. 


will keep it. 


was, in the following given in Paris. — London 


‘* Figaro.”’ 

THE VIOLOTTA.—Dr. Alfred Stelzner has recently 
’ an instrument stand- 
Dr. 


invented what is called a ‘ violotta,’ 
ing in compass between the viola and violoncello. 
Joachim has interested himself in the matter and ordered 


one of the new instruments. 


BoITo’s ‘‘ NERO.”—Some details are leaking out con- 
cerning Boito’s new opera ‘‘ Nero,’’ which it is still insisted 
will be produced at the Milan Scala in the early spring of 
next year. It seems that the opera contains no overture, 
and that when the curtain rises the stage is entirely dark 


andempty. Before the lifting of the curtain a chorus is 
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heard in the distance, and it gradually gets nearer and 
nearer as the rebellion against the Emperor Nero is de- 
veloped. The chorus is sung 2 capella. 
lence is at its height the emperor himself appears among 
the multitude, the orchestra, it is said, then entering for 
the first time. This sort of thing is, at any rate, original. 

MASCAGNI'S NEW OPERA.—Mascagni’s new opera, 
“DL Ami 
rection at the Vienna Opera early this autumn. 


Fritz,’’ will be produced under Dr. Richter’s di- 


The Janko Keyboard. 


Translated and Compiled by Emi] K. Winkler.) 





HE keyboard now in general use on pianos 
and organs is the result of a gradual development of 
nearly ten centuries. 

When those first musical instruments were built which 
were the precursors of our organ the tones only of the 
C major scale were in use ; at least, according to notation, 
the pitch being considerably lower. The compass of these 
instruments was very small. The keys were arranged to 
follow each other at even distances, seven making an 
octave. These keys must have been of considerable size, 
since we read that organ players had to strike them with 
the fist or even with the elbow, the heavy mechanism of 
these crude instruments doubtless requiring great strength. 
There was no need to play more than one tone at a time, 
as these organs were used only to keep the voices of the 
Singers up to the pitch by sounding the lowest tone of 


the chorus. 


For reasons unnecessary to mention here the need was | 


soon felt of increasing tone material by interpolating a 
tone between our A and B, thereby creating an additional 


key. Probably on account of the existing keyboards con- 


forming to the habits of the organ players this new key | 
was not placed among the others by simply making eight | 


even and level keys to the octave, but was made consider- 
ably smaller, raised and placed between the keys A and B. 
Thus appeared the first upper key. 

This key was followed, from time totime, by others, and 
our keyboard, with the seven lower and the five upper 
keys, was the result. This arrangement of the keys was 
already in use while the performer was yet obliged to use 
the fist in playing. 

Later on, when it became necessary to strike two or more 
keys at a time, the fingers had to be used. 

Therefore it required an easier action, a reduction in the 


thus gainin 


size of the keys, g in compass. 
The twelve 
The 


seven lower keys were originally tuned to produce a pure 


Also the tone material underwent a change. 
tones of the octave were not tuned in even intervals. 
majorscale. The more the upper keys were used in playing 
a scale the more out of tune they sounded ; with a greater 
of the 
brought the necessity of a ‘‘ well tempered’’ tone system. 


freedom modulation dissonances increased and 


It was deemed better to play all the scales very slightly out 


of tune than one scale perfectly in tune and all the others 


more or less dissonant. Since Johann Sebastian Bach’s 
time the whole scale has been divided into twelve even 
musical intervals. 


This keyboard with the ‘well tempered ’’ tone system 
was also used for the piano, the technic of which, on ac- 
count of its comparatively short and weak tone, developed 
toward rapid and full chord playing. Even when in course 
of time the construction of pianos was improved and the 
tones of the instruments became more powerful and more 
of be of the 


technic were still rapidity and full harmony. Such 


ing sustained, the characteristics 


Ca} able 


p! 


it remains until to-day. 


ino 
And we see that the keyboard is 
j 


ised In 


anentirely different manner from that intended at 
the time of its original construction. 


It was invented for slow and one voiced tone successions, 





the sound to be produced by striking with the fist and to 
distinguish one scale especially. And to-day on the same 
keyboard one must attempt to produce with the fingers rapid 
’ rd tone successions without ing preference to any 
a ¢ 
It is evident that this keyboard cannot fulfill satisfactor- 
y the demands of modern piano technic. One can easily 
imagine that if at the time of the construction of the 
original keyboard the special demands of our modern 
piano technic had been foreseen adifferent keyboard would 
have been the result 
Indeed the shortcomings of the old keyboard are not 
few First of all it does not conform to the anatomical 


construction of the hands. The fingers take, according to 


their dispositions, a radiating position ; yet on account of 
velocity their length must be contracted and their span 
widened ; they are of uneven length and 


forcibly yet 


must be arranged on nearly a straight line. This is espe- 
cially of great importance for the thumb, it being the 
shortest and lowest and having acontrary motion, there- 
fore naturally it should strike lower. 

There are chords and tone successions in which this dis- 
advantage is less felt, especially in cases where the thumb 
plays on a lower key while the longer fingers strike upper 
keys, as in the chord F A flat D flat F. More difficulty is | 


When the turbu- | 


| they executed their work in finished style. 


felt when all the fingers strike lower keys, as in the chord 
F A D F; still more when the thumb is placed on an 
upper key and the longer fingers on the lower ones, as in 
the chord F/sharp, A D F sharp. In the last case to the 
awkward position is added the inconvenience of wedging 
the fingers between the black keys, which injures the 
surety of touch. 
The use of the strongest digit, the thumb, is limited 
by the upper keys, and it is not always possible to use the 
thumb where rhythmic and dynamic considerations would 
| make it desirable. The placing under of the thumb after 
a white key is actually a placing next and becomes a plac- 
ing above in using it on a black key after a white one. 
To avoid this one must always take into consideration the 
thumb ; the different positions of the upper keys have, 
therefore, a determined influence on the fingering of scales, 
chords and other tone successions in different keys ; their 
| fingering has to be changed in most keys, which greatly in- 
creases the material of study. The lateral extension of 
the keyboard makes the interlocking of the hands awk- 
ward and offers great difficulties as to strength. 
The length of the old keyboard is not in proportion to the 
span of the human hand, and without other aid two hand 
playing appears as two masses of crowded tones with 
This lack 


| 





| 

| 

| 

| 

empty spaces between, above and below them. 

| was felt for a long time and many unsuccessful trials were 
| made to improve it. A considerable reduction of the width 
| of an octave is not practicable, the fingers could not strike 
| between two upper keys or these latter had to be cut 
| down, becoming too thin to allowa sure touch. Until now 
| one must have recourse to arpeggios and the pedal, two 
means of help which often lessen the zesthetic impression 
| of an artistic rendition. 

Finally, one may remark that the sight and touch invol- 
| untary depend on the five upper keys and on the special 
| relations of which it is impossible to free one’s self. We 
| are led into wrong paths, giving to theoretically even tone 
successions different spacial relations. These and other 
defects of the old keyboard have been felt fora long time 
and gave rise to the numberless devices for the construc- 
tion of improved keyboards. All these efforts proved to be 
of no practical value, but were the stepping stones to an 
ultimate success. 

With the invention of the new keyboard, which is called 
from the name of its inventor the ‘‘ Janko keyboard,”’ a 
new era begins for the technic of the piano. 

Paul von Janko started from a well established principle 
—the stair-like shape of the keys—at the same time consid- 
ering all the demands of our modern piano technic and the 
| anatomic structure of the human hand, thus constructing 

a keyboard which has already passed through the fiery or- 
deal of practical test and which not only frees us from the 
shackles of unnecessary technical difficulties, but also 
opens for the pianist and composer an undreamt of field for 


action and progress. 


Home Orchestras and Ensembles. 
E have now arrived at an age in this 
W country when we should be stirring the parents of 
America, young and old, to an active consideration of the 
matter of daily rehearsing ensemble by the fireside. 

By means of this influence, persisted in from decade to 
decade, have the true love and appreciation of good music 
been instilled into the mind and soul of the German peo- 
ple. By this influence can we quickly draw ourselves out 
of the mire of promiscuous appreciation and out of the 
quicksands of perverted taste. 

Where can we witness a prettier animated picture than 
to look in upon a family gathered after the labors of the 
day to render some of the easier chamber music of the 
masters—a daughter at the piano, a little fellow agitating 
the violin, a robust chap manceuvring the violoncello, a 
rosy cheeked girl pouting prettily upon the flute, the 
father sawing upon the double bass and the mother en- 
couraging either by her presence or by performing upon 
the viola. 

So much for the picture. 
of practice in order to obtain this result. 

The first move in the program is the encouragement of 


Now let us proceed to a method 


the earnest study ofstringed instruments. We have had the 
piano banged from early morn to evening late, and it is 
high time that the violin family had a fair show in the race 
for artistic development. 

It is a bright and encouraging significance that the fair 
sex are making rapid strides into the orchestral arena, and 
they bid fair to hold their own. Many of the timid limit 
their attention to the strings, while some of the more cour- 
ageous are taking up the reed and brass. The over nice 
fear that their facial expression may become disarranged, 
but I have yet to see a face that has been disfigured or 
made less kissable by the practice of wind instruments. 
The royalty of Europe are taking up orchestral instruments. 
The Countess of Radnor has an orchestra of ladies, many 
of whom have the title of ‘‘honorable’’ before their 
names. A few weeks ago, in Detroit, a brass band of 
ladies headed a company, and it was reported to me that 


her family, Prince Henry of Prussia, Empress of Japan 
and Queen of Roumania have their favorite instruments. I 
believe you have an orchestra entirely of ladies in your 
city. 

The expense for instruction upon orchestral instruments 
is moderate, and the benefits to’ be derived from a better 
status, physical, mental and moral, health and happiness, 
yield an enormous interest. In country towns meetings 
could be held from house to house, or a moderate sized hall 
titted for occupation. Small groups of the musically in- 
clined can begin with Haydn’s duos, trios, and then 
march on by degrees to a rendition of works of other mas- 
ters, quartets, quintets, octets, &c., a class of works that 
rarely receive a hearing outside of our larger cities. Fa- 
miliarize our young folks with works of this class and we 
will quickly arrive at a high state of musical civilization, 
when a Thomas, Seidl or Nilisch will always play to over- 
flowing houses. 

I wish to reiterate that here is a rich field for our young 
ladies to explore and develop. Indeed ladies’ orchestras, 
private and, in a few cases, public, are becoming quite the 
‘*fad’’ at the present time, and are bound to become more 
soin the future. Schools of music and conservatories 
should give encouragement to pupils to join an orchestra, 
which body must be a regular department of every well 
organized school of music. 

Rice, of Oberlin ; Dana, of Warren, Ohio ; Jacobsohn, of 
Chicago ; Claus and Chadwick, of Boston, are doing good 
work in this line. I am doing what I can at De Pauw 
with an orchestra of about forty-five. Will probably in- 
crease this number to fifty and fifty-five the coming season. 
The success is very encouraging and the stimulating influ- 
ence upon the public very marked. 

What a charming picture is presented to us upon an ad- 
vent ofan amateur orchestra. Of course portions of the 
rehearsals and concerts are rather rasping to delicate 
nerves; but this is a great advance upon the tympanic 
snap and crash of the amateur brass band. Then again 
there is something ever so much to the advantage, from an 
artistic point of view and ear education, in an orchestra. 
In the future the great adjunct in our musical education 
be the amateur semi-professional and symphony 
James HAMILTON Howe, 

De Pauw University, Indiana. 


will 
orchestra. 


The Broad Street Conservatory in 
Philadelphia. 

HE Broad Street Conservatory of Music in 

Philadelphia, Gilbert Raynolds Combs director, has 


issued in a neat illustrated pamphlet its seventh annual 
The following well-known names of the 





announcement. 
faculty are published : 

Piano—Gilbert R. Combs, MichaelJ. Kegrize, Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, John 
W. Pommer, Jr., Frank A. Schoedler, Emil Gastel, Carl Grebe, Chas. G. 
Grebe, J. Weisenborn. 

Grand Organ—Michael J. Kegrize, Gilbert R. Combs, John W. Pom- 
mer, Jr. 

Vocal Culture—Emil Gastel, Carl Grebe. 

Solfeggio—Auguste Perrot 

Theory—Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, Michael J. Kegrize, Gilbert R. Combs, 
Violin—Adam Jakob, Jos. E. Kearney, Edwin A. Brill, Auguste 
Perrot. 

Viola—Jos. Kearney, Jos. Weisenborn. 

Violoncello—Chas, G. Grebe. 

Contra-Basso—F. H. Knorr. 

Flute (Boehm or old style)—C. F. Schoenthal. 

Clarionet—Antonio Saulino. 

Oboe—J. Weisenborn. 

Bassoon—Franz Zimmermann. 

French Horn—Henry Koch. 

Cornet and Alto Horn—Samuel H. Kendle. 

Trombone (slide or valve)—A. A. Finnie, Jos. Weisenborn, 

Tuba—A. Hartman. 

Saxophone—M. F. Aledo. 

Tympani, Drums, Xylophone, Bells, &c.—T. S. Vansciver. 
Mandolin—F. Marto Lapetina. 

Harp—G. Setaro, R. Valinoto. 

Guitar—E. V. A. Busch, A. Saulino. 

Conductor of Choral and Oratorio Society—Emil Gastel, 


Subjects—Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, Chas. W, 


Lecturers on Musical 
Landon. 
Director of Orchestra—Adam Jakob. 


The building is a handsome four story structure recent- 
ly purchased, enlarged and remodeled to suit the demands 
of the conservatory, located at 1331 South Broad street. 
It includes a spacious hall, where concerts are given by 
the faculty and by the pupils; it alsocontains ample class 
rooms (for the accommodation of about 1,500 pupils), re- 
ception rooms and offices. Each class room is supplied 
with two fine new upright pianos, made expressly for the 
conservatory. The ventilation, heating appliances, &c., 
are all in accordance with the latest improved methods, 
and the entire building is particularly designed and fur- 
nished to afford the greatest comfort to students. 


BROOKLYN CHORAL CONCERTS.—The directors of 
the Brooklyn Choral Society have decided to give three 
concerts at the Brooklyn Tabernacle during the winter, 
assisted by a full orchestra and the grand pipe organ. The 
chorus is to be increased from 300 to 500 voices. The first 
rehearsal, under the direction of Mortimer C. Wiske, will 
take place on Monday evening, September 21, in the lecture 





The Czar of the Russias, Queen Victoria and members of 


room of the Tabernacle. 
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Toronto’s New Concert and Lecture 
Hall. 


E have much pleasure in directing the at- 


tention of lecture bureaus, concert managers, &c.,° 


to an announcement which appears in our advertising 
columns of ‘*The Auditorium,’’ Toronto, Ont. This hall 
was opened last season most auspiciously in a lecture by 
the famous African explorer Stanley ; and he was followed 
by a host of prominent lecturers, concerts, conventions, 
&c. The hall is the largest of its kind in Canada, and our 
local correspondent informs us that its acoustic properties 
are unsurpassed. The fitting up is after the best modern 
fashion and the locality is the most convenient in the 
city. The lessee and manager, Mr. J. M. Wilkinson, is a 
gentleman of high local repute who thoroughly understands 
his business. 


Toronto Conservatory of Music. 

OME few years ago (in 1887 we think it was) 
S we took occasion to notice in our columns the opening 
of the above institution, and predicted, from the solidity of 
its financial backing, the well-known ability of its teaching 
faculty and the persevering energy and excellent organiz- 
ing qualities of its musical director, Mr. Edward Fisher, 
that it might safely look forward to a long career of use- 
fulness and prosperity, and at an early date to obtain very 
general and widespread recognition. 

We are glad to be able to state, after 
four years, that our prediction has been amply fulfilled. 
To-day the conservatory is one of the strongest musical es- 


the lapse of 


tablishments on the continent. 

Since its opening not only have the expectations of its 
promoters been more than realized, but its success may be 
said to have been phenomenal. 

While the number of pupils in attendance in former years 
has always been large, the number for last season exceeded 
all former years. This probably is due to the gradually 
extending reputation which the institution is earning for 
itself, and to the thoroughness of the methods of instruction 
it employs. 

The departments provided for include all the important 
branches in music, such as piano, organ, violin, singing, 
theory, ensemble playing, &c., besides elocution and ora- 
tory, which are provided for in a school by itself. 

During the season, at regular intervals, concerts, lec- 
tures, piano, organ and vocal recitals, &c., are given in 
accordance with the methods adopted in the best European 
conservatories. These form a feature of great popularity 
with the students and are an excellent stimulus to them in 
connection with their work. 

Another important feature in the equipment of the insti- 
tution is found in a large and well appointed reference 
musical library, containing musical scores, a collection of 
the well-known oratorios, operas, &c., together with tech- 
nical works on all subjects of music, besides literature in 
musical biography, history and sthetics. 

Students have access to this library at all hours while the 
conservatory is open, and is found by them to bea very 
practical help in the prosecution of their studies. 

In every detail connected with the student’s progress the 
conservatory has endeavored to make use of all the means 
which modern culture deems necessary to the acquisition 
of a thoroughly artistic and musicianly education. 

Certificates and diplomas according to the examinations 
passed are granted by its educational board, and these in 
every case, because of the high standard of its examina- 
tions, may be taken as evidences of honest work and of 
solid merit in those who receive them. 

We wish the conservatory a continuance of the success 
and prosperity which have attended its career thus far, not 
only for its own sake as an institution, but for the welfare 
of music in Canada generally. 








DvoRAK.—From the little which critics have had to 
say thus far about the new requiem composed by Antonin 
Dvorak for the Birmingham festival this fall, the ‘‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette’ is led to think that ‘‘it promises to be one of the 
very grandest additions to sacred art of the present cen- 
tury. Every number of the work shows nobility of con- 
ception and a masterly power.”’ 

AUS DER OHE.—Miss Adele Aus der Ohe played at 
a soirée given by Cosima Wagner at ‘ Villa Wahnfried,”’ 
Bayreuth, and scored a most brilliant success. Miss Aus 
der Ohe attended the series of operas as Mrs. Wagner’s 
guest. Most of the nobility and renowned artists were 
present at the soirée, among the latter Max Alvary, Theo- 
dor Reichmann and Felix Mottl. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Dirzcror, 

Mme. FURSCH-MADI, Principal of Vocal Department. 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT 
Faculty comprises the most eminent instructors. 

NOTICE.—The New York College of Music WILL REMOVE 
September 1, from 163 E. 70th St., to its new and handsome building 
{28 and 130 EAST 58th STREET. 











HOME NEWS. 


ANTED—Position as organist or assistant organist 

with choir director of good standing. Address 

D. W. C., care of Musica, Courier, 25 East Fourteenth 
street, New York city. 

ARTHUR CLAASSEN’Ss NEW WoRK.—At Madison 
Square Garden, on Sunday, Sept. 27, anew work by Arthur 
Claassen, the Brooklyn conductor, will be produced. It is 
called ‘* The Battle,’’ after a poem by Schiller, and is writ- 
ten for tenor and baritone soli, male chorus and orchestra. 
A chorus of 200 voices has been secured, and Mr. Charles 
Stuart Philips, tenor, and Chas. Steinbach, baritone, will 
sing the solo parts. 

«“[INDIGO.”—Edwin Stevens and Jefferson De An- 
gelis are continually discovering new bits of business by 
accident, and at every performance of ‘‘Indigo’’ in the 
Casino something new suggests itself. Mr. Stevens, who 
appears as the ‘‘King,’’ makes his first entrance on the 
stage seated in a royal car, which is borne upon the shoul- 
ders of four supers. On the night of the first performance, 
in attempting to acknowledge the reception tendered him 
by the audience, he accidentally fell through the insecure 
flooring of the car and was precipitated upon the stage. 
His confusion and the look of surprise on the faces of those 
on the stage convulsed the audience with laughter. At the 
same performance Mr. De Angelis was unable to find his 
third act dress in the short space of time allotted him to 
dress in, and he appropriated a coat and cap belonging to 
one of the band who had that day been in a parade. With 
the addition of a false mustache, a pair of eye glasses and 
a quantity of medals he completed his make up, and when 
he appeared on the stage the audience was quick to recog- 
nize the marked resemblance he bore to Patrick Sarsfield 
Gilmore. The fall through the car and the Gilmore make 
up have been jotted down in the prompt book and are con- 
sidered important bits of business in the opera. 

To SING IN WASHINGTON.—Mrs. Kathinka Paulsen- 
White, the soprano, who sings at the coming Worcester 
Festival, is also engaged, among other events, to sing at 
an important concert in Washington en January 27. 

HUNTINGTON.—Agnes Huntington will arrive in 
America during the coming week from Europe. She will 
begin her season in October. 
tour will depend upon the time required to complete 
the theatre now in course of erection for her in London. 


Mascagni’s ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana.”’ 


Puente. 


The length of her American | 


Miss Huntington will appear in ‘‘ Captain Therese,”’ a | 


comic opera in three acts, words by F. C. Durand and Gil- 
bert Beckett and the music by Robert Planquette. 
tain Therese’’ has never been seen in America. 
of ‘‘Herminie,’’? to be sustained by Miss Huntington, is 
well adapted to her voice and physical appearance. 
ORLANDINI DEAD.—We learn that Carlo Orlandini, 


the baritone, who came to this country with Tietjens, who 
resided in New York for some time and who has been sing- 


‘Cap. | 
The part 


| tre this evening. 


ing under Harris’ management in London, died a few days | 


ago. He must have been in the sixties. 

THE Music CLUB RECEPTION.—Don’t forget that 
to-night the Music Club will attend the Madjson Square 
Garden at the first Seidl concert and afterward there will 
be a reception tendered to the great Wagnerian conductor 
at the club rooms in Thirty-first street. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF Music.—The new building 


of the New York College of Music is now nearly ready for | 


occupancy. Mr. Lambert, the director, looks forward with 


great pleasure to the beautiful new home of the college. 


PHILHARMONICS OF 


“Cavalleria Rusticana’’ (new opera) 


| Three dances 


Boston. — The Philharmonic | 


Orchestra, of Boston, announces in another column the | 


sale of season tickets for its eight concerts that are to be 
given at the Trement Theatre, Boston, on Thursday after- 


noons during the winter. Mr. Listemann has already 


| of Annie Louise Tanner, soprano ; 


shown his skill as a program maker, and public interest in | 


the present series will be by no means lessened by the an.- | 


nouncement of many brilliant and pleasing novelties col- | 


lected by him during his recent visit to the musical centres 
of Europe, and which will be given their first American 
hearing at these concerts. 
pear, and arrangements have already been made for the 


Brodsky and both Mr. Listemann and Mr. Giese. The dates 
on which the concerts are to be given are November 5 and 
19, December 10 and 31, January 14 and 28, February 18 
and March 3. 


Mihalovitch ; ‘* Faschingbilder,’’ Nicode ; anew symphony 
by Dvorak ; symphony in F major, Felix Draesecke. All 
of these, so far as known, are absolute novelties in America. 
Interesting features of the concerts will be John K. Paine’s 
Carnival Scenes, Arthur Bird ; 


‘*Spring Symphony ;’’ 


‘‘ Pagina d’Amare,”’ F. van der Stucken, and other works 


by American composers yet to be selected. Other numbers 
to be mentioned are overture ‘‘ Le Roi d’Ys,”’ 


phony in C minor, Spohr ; overture, ‘* King Lear,’’ Litolff ; 


Lalo ; sym- 


and, asa matter of course, many of the standard works by 
Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Brahms and Wag 
ner. 
gaged for the concerts, among whom may be named Mrs. 


A number of distinguished solo artists have been en 


Nordica, Miss Emma Eames, Mrs. Joachim, Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, Mr. Eugene d’Albert, Mr. Ignace, J. Paderewski, 
Mr. Alfred Gruenfeld, Mr. Busoni, Mr. W. H. Sherwood and 
Mr. Alfred Schroeder. 

KNEISEL.—The Kneisel Quartet, an organization of 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra headed by 


Kneisel, 


members 
Mr. Franz the concertmaster of the band, will 
give four concerts this winter at Sherry’s New Music Hall, 
Thirty-seventh street and Fifth avenue. Among the prin- 
cipal numbers of the New York répertoire are Brahms’ 
quintet No. 2 in G major and Borodin’s D major quartet, 
both new to America ; Beethoven’s little known ‘* Grosses ”’ 
quartet in B flat, and Paganini’s E major quartet. 


«Rosin Hoop.”— Robin Hood,” the comic opera 
which made such a success in London, will be produced at 
the Standard Theatre September 28 by the Bostonians. 
Among those who will appear in the production are Tom 
Karl, W. H. MacDonald, Edwin W. Hoff, 
Eugene Cowles, Frothingham, Jesse Bartlett Davis, Caro- 
line Hamilton, the new California prima donna; Louise 


H. C. Barnabee, 


Van Dyke and Josephine Bartlett. A complete new set of 


scenery is being painted for the production. 

AT Last.—The operatic sensation of the day is 
It will be produced 
for the first time in America at the Grand Opera House, 
Philadelphia, this evening. The principal singers will be 
Selma Koert Kronold, Helen D. Campbell, Guille and Del 
Gustave Hinrichs will be the conductor. 

S. G. PRATT.—S. G. Pratt’s “« Allegory of the War in 
Song’’ will be repeated at the Madison Square Garden on 
October 2 and 3. 
‘«Battle Fantasia ’’ for orchestra and brass bands. 
descriptive during its 
stereopticon views of great battles will be shown 


Mr. Pratt has prepared a new feature, a 
It is a 
and 


composition, performance 


A DeésuT.—Siegmund Herzog, pianist, will make 

his début at Hardmann Hall on Tuesday evening, October 6. 
ANTON SEIDL.—Anton Seidl and the Metropolitan 

Orchestra will appear at the Madison Square Garden Thea- 

The program is as follows: 

Wagner 

.--Liszt 


..+. Tschaikowsky 
-Rossini 


Prelude, ‘* Meistersinger"’ . 

Second Hungarian Rhapsodie. . 

Waltz from ballet, ‘* La Belle au Bois Dormant’ 

Aria, “* Barber of Seville”’ ; 

Louisa Natali. 

( Prelude and Siciliana 
Intermezzo Sinfonico.. » Mascagni 

Fantasia “i, 

Romanze, ** Huguenots” = . Meyerbeer 

Mr. Montegriffo. 

Capriccio Espagnol. . -Rimski Korsakow 

** Love’s Dream after the Ball’’ (for string orchestra and harp). ..Czibulka 


“Siegfried Awakens Briinhilde”’ (from third act of ** Siegfried ’’) 
Duet, ** Rigoletto” 


Louisa Natali and Mr. Montegriffo 


Wagner 

Verdi 
American Fantasia Herbert 
Spanish Moszkowski 
Gypsy Saint-Satns 
Persian. -Guiraud 


Waltz, ‘** New Vienna’’..... a 

THE MUSIN TROUPE.—Ovide Musin, the 
will begin his sixth tour in this country at the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, on October 21. 


Strauss 


violinist, 


His company will censist 
Inez Parmater, mezzo- 
soprano; Roger Dupuy, tenor; Emil Senger, basso, and 
Edward Scharf, pianist. The organization is composed, as 
the of 


doubtless be a prime favorite on the 


may be seen from above, first-class artistic 


material and will 


| road. 


First-class solo talent is to ap- 


MARIE TEMPEST.—Marie Tempest, one of the Casi- 


| no’s prima donnas arrived last Saturday from Europe. 
appearance of Helen Hopekirk, Miss Gertrude Franklin, | 
Mr. William H. Sherwood, Mr. Conrad Anserge, Mr. Adolph | 








Or GENERAL INTEREST.—Mr. Hermann C. Rake- 


| mann, the Washington violinist, writes to us from Brussels 


New ScoreEs.—During his summer tour abroad the | 


scores of a great number of new works were submitted to 
Mr. Nikisch for examination. He selected from among 
them the following, which will probably be heard during 
the season: A new symphony by Sgambati ; symphony 
No. 5, Tschaikowsky, also symphonic poem, ‘‘ The Tem- 
pest,’’ and suite, op. 25 by the same composer ; symphonic 
poem, ‘‘ Don Juan,” Richard Strauss ; ‘* Rhapsodie Espag- 
nole,’’? Emanuel Chabrier ; ‘‘ Carnival in Paris,’”” Svensden ; 
ballet music, ‘‘Colombe,’’ Mackenzie ; prelude, ‘‘ Cavaleria 
Rusticana,”” Mascagni; symphonic poem, ‘ La Sirene,’”’ 


that the Théatre de la Monnaie opens to-night with ‘‘ Rob- 
ert le Diable.’’ To-day the Brussels Conservatory of 
Music also begins its term, examinations occupying most 
of the time. The violinist Ysaye will make a tournée of 
Germany this season and will also play in England consid- 
erably. ‘In connection with the visit of the French 
squadron to Russia,’’ writes Mr. Rakemann, ‘‘the Paris 
‘Figaro’ tells a story to the effect that during that time 
a Frenchman seated with some friends in a café in Paris 
displayed a Russian leather pocketbook, and this coming 
in sight of other natives in the vicinity, as with a 
signal they all began shouting the ‘ Marseillaise.’ ’’ 

Mr. Rakemann returns on the Westernland on Sep- 
tember 12. 


given 
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ceeds in interesting audiences where others fail, by the 
sheer force of an intense individuality. | 
A glance abroad will show that it is the individual think. | 

| 

| 


Poems for Composition. 
A ALBUM LEAF. 


Like unto the sun's reflection 





ers who are getting a hearing, as they have always done. 
Let us consider Scandinavia in this connection. Formerly, 
when Gade was the recognized head of their school, it was 
a pale reflex of Leipsic traditions, very exquisite, no doubt, 
The influence of Mendelssohn on his con- 
temporaries was so great as to amount almost to hypnotic | 
suggestion (our own Sterndale Bennett suffered that way) ; 

result, more moons than suns in the musical firmament. | 
Now such men as Grieg, Svendsen, Jensen, Christian Sind- | 
ing and Sjogren are giving us musical sagas which are the 


As its rays of golden light 
Form the gentle little sunbeam 

And dispel the shades of night ; 
Thus, my darling, free from darkness 

Would | that your life may be, 
That no trace of pain nor sorrow, 






but not original. 





Only joy may come to thee. 











Nor.”’ 


the German.) 


** Doust 


lvanslated /ros 






Doubt not, although deep clouds of darkness 





Cast o'er your home the gloom of night, 





very essence of the national sentiment, so individual, so 
strong, that it is to them many of us are looking for the 
something transcendant which we hope is to come in our 


That somewhere o'er some happy being 





The sky is clear, the sun is bright 





Doubt not, in spite of worldly turmoil, 





time. 

Many respected teachers will concede the right to be in- 
dividual to a composer, and refuse it to an executant. 
They would in the latter case consider that self revelation 
Yet how to reconcile 
this with the dazzling success of such executants as Liszt 


That Art and Genius still abound, 





And Truth and Faith and sacred Friendship 





And holy Love may still be*found ; 






And somewhere, though chill blasts are blowing, 





A cheerful fire burns on a hearth 





Would else this life be worth its living, and self intrusion were synonymous, 





Devoid of every cause for mirth ? 





aie and Paganini, who are certainly first on the scroll of fame? 


Some loving power held its sway ? 





unseen but yet incessant, 





These were so much ‘‘themselves’’ that they were never 
heard to complete advantage unless performing their own 
music, and even personality counted for much in the effect 
each 





If not forever dawn were breaking 





Upon dark night with light of day? 
I n, Pa I 


“M 


riot—il faut que tu deviennes toi-méme.”’ 





E. Hirs 








instrument 


—— — produced. Concerted music in which 
dominates in turn knew them not—in short, here was a very 
tyranny of individuality, and not so useful to art as the | 
performances of those whose nature shows more kinship 
with that of the great composers. 


like Joachim and Clara Schumann will be deemed reverent, 





Individuality. 
AIS, malheureux, si tu continues ainsi a 

me copier tu ne seras jamais qu’un petit De Bé- 
Thus De Bériot, 
sixty years ago, to his eight year old pupil, Vieuxtemps, as 





The reading of artists 





subjective, by the teachers referred to, and we shall join 





” 


them in applauding the artist while adhering to our point 





we gather from Radoux’ ‘Life of Vieuxtemps. 
of view. 

To give an ideal performance of any work, the artist’s na- | 
ture must be kindred to the composer’s ; there must be a | 
It is his grave 


These words of the famous old Belgian teacher may give 
food for reflection to our latterday student. He has wise | 
counselors in our musical schools, but time is money in 
: blending of two harmonious individualities. 
earnestness which fits a Joachim to render the works of 
Bach, Brahms, and Beethoven with due effect; but for all 
that the performance, even the very tone he produces, is 
intensely individual. The charm of distinction is there. 
How powerless words are to describe in what it consists! 
It is the artist’s own self—der Dichter spricht. Mr. X. 
quite as good a fiddler as far as notes are concerned, but 
this quality of distinction is entirely wanting. Mr. X. is 
perhaps unaware of the fact, at any rate he is unaware of 
the reason, but it is not far to seek. The self culture in 
the widest sense, which should be a necessary adjunct to 
musical education, has been wanting in his, and he stands 
revealed, an excellent musical mechanic, employed, use- 


this practical age, and his lessons are infrequent and brief. | 
The 
of 
These remarks are intended to supplement De Bériot’s dic- 


time at disposal is too short for the technical side 


his education ; the psychological is left out in the cold. 


tum that the would-be artist must do more than copy, he 
must * be himself’’ and reveal himself through the medium 
of 


his art, whether executant or composer. is 


Emotional reticence is native to an Englishman, but it 
Music is 


may be carried too far in the case of a musician. 


essentially an art of expression—are we English fully real- 


izing this? Itseems not. One goes to a students’ concert 


and hears one piece after another played or sung admirably | 


from the professor’s point of view. Phrasing, tone, pro- 


duction, sentiment, all are reflected. I shut my eyes and 


find the performance of one pupil barely recognizable from | fully only in an orchestra where his individuality is or 
that of the next on the list, so well has the teacher done | should be merged in that of the conductor, but not an 


his work, So well, that it seems dangerous, heretical, to do | artist. Self revelation among writers and painters has ob- 
other than praise, and yet—the result is deadly monotony. | vious dangers ; in music it has none. The most passionate 
Why should we English not express ourselves in music | music ever written would do no harm, apart from the stage, 
as we have done in literature and go to the very fore | to an audience of convent school girls, for it is the expres- 
front among nations? We burn to exclaim: ** Activity sion of what is most refined in man’s sensuous nature. 


Truly then music is of all arts the purest, and onein which | 
individuality is not likely to degenerate into egotism, and 
may be safely recommended to young students, for it in- 
volves cultivation of the higher faculties side by side with 
It is with the object of emphasizing 
There are many whose 


of the fingers is taught you—imaginative activity is your 
own concern; sound the depths of your own nature, and 
there you will find aspirations and longings which music of 
all arts is best fitted to express, then sing out—vocalists 
the musical faculty. 
this fact that this article is written. 


musical studies are most diligently pursued, but who rarely 


and instrumentalists, you are, or should be, if singers— 
1» 


out, full throated, and the battle is yours! 
What, it 


sin 


will be asked, if after this parturient effort of 


the 


self revelation, result is a ridiculus mus? Then go, 


way to the tennis court and billiard room, but never take 


make boots (if you can make good ones), hoe potatoes, do | 

anything rather than swell the ranks of flat, stale and un- | excursions into the land of fancy and of mystery, where | 
profitable musicianship. Give elbow room to those who artists should find a home ; imagine such a one sitting down 
have something to say—there are many such. The success | to the piano to play a piece of Schumann, and then imagine 


Schumann himself, fresh from his beloved Jean Paul Richter, 
Can two 


of young Hamish McCunn, that Rudyard Kipling of music, 
weaving his mystical fancies into tone pictures. 
| such individualities blend? Never. 

On the other hand, if the imagination is cultivated as our 
great writers cultivated theirs, we may expect anything 
from countrymen of Shakespeare, haply the apotheosis of 
soul of a new Beethoven.—W. W. Cobbet, in London ‘* Mu- 
| sical News.”’ 


was one of individuality. An unknown youth, fresh emerged 
from the students’ ranks, he got a hearing from Mr. Manns 


at Sydenham, and gave us his own Scottish self in accents | 


unmistakably sincere. After very few bars of his then new 
overture ‘* Mountain and Flood,’’ he had made his individ- 
uality felt, and the sympathies of the audience were cap- 
tured ae 
rhe 


attended, with one ex« eption. 





A New CoMPOSER.—Sunday’s ‘Sun’ 
for the following astonishing news: ——e 

A new musical light is shining in Germany so strong in the eyes of 
its admirers as to put Wagner’s in the shade. Paul Geisler has made 
a sensation with his opera, the “ Knights of Marienburg.’’ He writes 
his librettos, and as a composer is said to have really striking musical in- 


iano recitals of the past season have been badly | ‘is responsible 
nd ty 


The young Polish pianist, 
Paderewski, has always hada numerous following. He has 
received, it seems, little or no instruction in the art of piano | 


playing, yet, in spite of this great disadvantage, he suc- | 


| cans—Mrs. 


tion of the vowels. 
that he anticipates considerable opposition from the music 


u 
the old horses in the regimental riding schools learn the 
| meaning of the different bugle calls; and though it is not 
| possible to say whether they distinguish between different 
airs, it is well known that they trot or gallop better to some 
tunes than others. 
| story told by Playford in his ‘Introduction to Music.’ 
««When traveling some years since,’’ he writes, ‘‘I met on 


enter a library or a gallery of paintings, who know their | 


Musical Items. 

NEW OPERA STARS.—Brussels, September 5, 1891.— 
The opera season opens to-night with ‘* Romeo and Juliet.’’ 
Two of the stars who are new to the company are Ameri- 
Dexter, of Cincinnati, who will appear in 
‘* Aida ’’’ and afterward in ‘‘Siegfried,’’ and Lillian Smith 
Blauvelt, who has never been heard yet, and who will ap- 
pear in ‘* Faust” and ‘‘ Mereille.”” 

Lucky NEPHEW,—Patti has not had an altogether 
pleasant experience with the relations she has tried to help 
along—some of them more or less remote, but still relations. 
Yet she always likes to have some of her own flesh and 
blood about her. Her favorite seems to be Alfredo Barili, 
her nephew, who is a professor of music in Atlanta, Ga. 
Patti sends for her nephew every year to spend his sum- 
mers at the castle, and a most enjoyable time he has of it 
while he is there.—‘* World.”’ 


LONDON CABLE NeEws.—London, September 5,—In 
this city and in Paris musical and dramatic affairs show 
signs of a renewal of activity. 

The Hereford festival takes place next week and it will 
be followed by the popular Birmingham festival. Those 
twoimportant events will release the vocalists and players, 
who will then prepare for the London winter season. 

The treatise on the voice written by Maurel, the singer, 
which is shortly to be published, is exciting the greatest 
curiosity in the musical world. 

Maurel has spent his leisure hours during the past dec 
ade in preparing for the press the interesting volume 
which is already so much talked of by musicians and oth- 
ers. Heclaims to have discovered a law enabling every- 
one possessing an ordinary singing voice to acquire the 
varied colors indispensable to dramatic vocalism, which 
now only belong to highly talented singers after years of 
practice. 

Maurel says that his system will influence the method of 


teaching the elements of language in schools, from which 


it is inferred that it has something to do with the enuncia- 
The author of this new system admits 


teaching public. 


Maurel will within a short time issue a pamphlet outlin- 


ing hissystem of vocal training, and will also deliver a se- 
ries of lectures in London and elsewhere, giving vocal il- 
lustrations of the system he advocates. 


Sir Augustus Harris will, according to announcement, in 


augurate his famous promenade concerts at Covent Garden 
on Saturday, September 12. 


In addition, the Crystal Palace famed Saturday concerts 


| will recommence on Saturday, October 10. 


In an article entitled «‘ Animal Asthetics,” which 


appears in a recent number of the London * Spectator,”’ 
some interesting and curious stories of the effect of music 


pon various animals are related. The writer tells how 


This may be compared with a curious 


the road near Royston a herd of about 20 bucks follow- 
ing a bagpipe and a violin; while the music played they 
| went forward, when it ceased they all stood still; and in 
this mannerthey were brought out of Yorkshire into Hamp- 
| ton Court.’’ Seals have long been known for their love of 
| sweet sounds; Laing, in his account of a voyage to Spitz- 
| bergen, says that when a violin was played on board a ves- 
sel a numerous audience of seals would often assemble and 
| follow the vessel for miles. Sir Walter Scott mentions this 
taste in the lines: 
Rude Heiskars seals, through surges dark, 
| Would oft pursue the minstrel’s bark. 
And it is said that when the bell of the church on the island 
of Hoy rang the seals within hearing swam to the shore and 
remained looking about them as long as it was tolled. 
After remarking how interesting it would be to make 
some musical experiments in the Zoological Gardens, the 
writer relates his own experience in this direction. The 
only occasion when he attempted this led to such strong 
suspicions of his insanity among the visitors that, in the 
face of a caution addressed by an elderly nurse to her 
charges, ‘**Don’t go near ’im; he ain’t right in his ’ead,”’ 
he had not the courage to continue his researches. Who 
knows what useful discoveries have been arrested by this 
untoward incident ! 
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CIRCULATION. 


Chicago Indicator, about . . . . . : 500 
American Art Journal, less than. ° ° ° 500 
Music and Drama, about . ° . ° ° ° 400 
Music Trades, about . ° e ° ° ° 300 
Music Trade Review, about . ° ° ° ° 600 


The paid circulation of THE MUSICAL COURIER is 
more than TWICE as large as the totals of the above 
figures, 

Books open for examination, provided the books of 
all or any of the above: named papers are submitted 


at the same time. 





F you are making grand pianos how much value 
| can you attach to the Chicago “ Indicator” (circu- 
1891, 
page 18, second column, twenty-ninth line—that the 


lation about 500), which says—issue May 9, 


Kimball grand piano is the “monarch of grand 


pianos ?” 
as is a good retail record: ‘ At retail, 124 sales 
August 31,” write C. J. 


Heppe & Son, of Philadelphia. 


between June 1 and 
“68 pianos. 
“37 organs 
‘19 @olik 


in 


124 
And still it continues good.’ 
= 
T has just been discovered that a stencil swindle of 


| kind 


Britain and is now in successful operation. 


in Great 
At East- 


the worst has been conducted 


bourne, England, a London made reed organ is 
marked or stenciled ‘Kelly & Co., Worcester, Mass., 
U. S. A.” The London trade papers, who are all 


moral preceptors and who are frequently indignant 
at the laxity of trade morality over here, have an ex- 
cellent opportunity to aid us in the expose of this 


stencil trick 


T 


Brothers Company a large order for a first shipment. 
Many of the instruments have already been shipped, 
and the prospects are that with such a representation 


HE Conover piano is now sold in Boston by the 


Oliver Ditson Company, who gave the Conover 


as they now have the many merits of the Conover 
piano will find worthy recognition in musical Boston. 
The Conover piano is unquestionably one of the best 
selling pianos with salesmen who understand how 
to present their artistic worth to a musically intelli- 


gent public. 
—_——— 


HILADELPHIA is only two hours’ ride from New 
York, and on your way East or 


when going 


through Fairmount Park a call at the factory or at 
the warerooms of the Lester Piano Company might 
well recompense you for the little trouble and extra 
expense, and after you have left your order you'll 
probably go on your way rejoicing and convinced 
that Philadelphia isn’t after all as slow as it is rated. 

E believe that Mr. Augustus Newell, the Chicago 
W organ reed manufacturer, is supplied with a 
large amount of material to write a good sized book 
to be called—let us see—‘ Pool; or How I Kept the 


Pockets Full.” Mr. Newell may learn some new rules 
of the game the next time he comes East. He played 


the game here first. 

E have always been under the impression 
W that B. S. Barrett, the defaulting Cleveland 
piano and organ dealer, who disappeared some years 
ago, is alive and kicking somewhere, although his 
friends believe that his body is at the bottom of Lake 
It therefore does not surprise us to learn that 


Erie. 
he was seen recently at Bramwell, W. Va. 





HE laws of the State of New York set aside the 
7 first Monday in September as Labor Day, a day 
on which one need not work. Our compositors and 
pressmen enjoy themselves as their inclination leads 
them and their means permit on that festive occa- 
sion, so they are not able to attend to the regular 
work of THE MUSICAL COURIER, which goes to press 
on Mondays. Therefore, if we, despite our own 
efforts, are a little late this week we must ask for for- 
giveness on this score. 


E think it pardonable to call attention to this 


T has simply reached this stage that piano and 
| organ dealers who pay their notes at maturity 
and who never ask for a renewal are looked upon with 
suspicion. 

- 

E believe we are not overshooting the mark 
when we make the prediction based upon the 
fulfilment of the general outlook of business that the 
trade this fall with Decker Brothers will exceed that 
of any former four months in the history of the house. 
There is not one of the large Decker Brothers agents 
who will fail to agree with us on this point, and most 
of these we have seen or corresponded with join us 
in the expression of this opinion. That the firm 
itself is convinced of this can be seen from the in- 
tense activity prevailing at the factory of Decker 

Brothers. 


HE first fall meeting of the Piano Manufacturers’ 
T Association occurred yesterday (Tuesday) after- 
noon. It was understood that most of the questions 
left over from the spring sessions would be revived, 
but it was not decided in advance what particular 
subject should receive prominence. We trust that 
the secretary will furnish for publication such an 
official report of the proceedings as the members of 
the association wish made public, so that we shall not 
again see the idle speculations of the trade papers 
that were indulged in last spring and which caused 
much bitter feeling and suspicion. 


R. NAHUM STETSON, since his return from 

Europe, has resumed his occupation as one of 
the busiest men in this busy town upon whom de- 
volves serious duties and great responsibilities most 
persons would be deterred from assuming. He is, 
however, determined to do some of his best work 





issue of THE MUSICAL COURIER again. Look 
over its advertising, its news ; examine its typography | 
and general make up; read its editorials and make a 
mental note of the little and big points that you pick | 
up by reading this single paper. THE MusICAL Cou- 
RIER is so evenly and universally good that you are apt 
to expect it as a matter of course, and we have to call 
your attention to it once ina while just so you will 
appreciate how much better it is than all the other 
music trade papers put together. 


C 


moment they begin an examination. 

ished?” is the mental interrogation. 
to all others interested in pianos we recommend scru- 
tiny and inspection of the Steck piano, one of the 
most carefully finished instruments in the market and 
before the musical public to-day—an instrument that 
for more than 35 years has stood the most severe 
tests in the concert hall, the school and college, the 
professional practice and the amateur’s use, and dur- 
ing all this time has demonstrated its capacity as an 


LOSE observers of piano construction are very apt | 
to take deep interest in the finish of a piano the | 
“ How is it fin- 
To these and 


instrument that possesses virtues of the highest or- 


der in the realm of the piano maker's art. 

N speaking of the despicable habit of some dealers 
who, after an instalment sale has been made by 
another dealer, attempt to break it up and have the 
piano returned to replace it, Mr. Charles H. Bobzin, 
the Detroit piano and organ dealer, said: «I would 
rather have the piano than force it by argument or by 
insisting upon the fulfillment of the contract upon a 
man who evinces a desire to return it. Such a man 
will not keep his promises; will not meet his pay- 
ments; has no proper views of business and does 
not know his own mind. I never make an effort to 
induce him to keep it if he becomes the victim of 
some dealer's interference. I send for the piano at 
once and attend to better paying transactions. I 








home it might pay you to stop off there and geta 
glimpse of old Independence Hall and the great pub- | 


lic buildings now almost completed. After a drive 





don't propose to lose my time on such fruitless 
That is a correct and commercial-like treat- 


cases. 
ment of the subject. 





this fall, and we shall no doubt be prompted to call 
the attention of the trade to the many events in 
which Mr. Stetson’s suggestions and ideas will be em- 
bodied, although the secretary of the Piano Manufac- 
turers’ Association of New York is not very apt to 
impart what he knows to the professional gatherer of 


information. 

M* WILLIAM J. MCLAUGHLIN, known for many 
years in the reed organ business, and a brother 

of Mr. McLaughlin, of the Woodward & Brown Piano 

Company, has associated himself with the Need- 


'ham Piano and Organ Company, of New York and 


Washington, N. J. The present capacity of this con- 
cern is now about 250 organs per week and every 
instrument will pass under his personal inspection, 
which fact will be sufficient guarantee of their musical 
and mechanical excellence. 

The company has also secured the services of Mr. 
Gleitz, until recently a piano maker in this city, to 
superintend their piano department, and we shall have 
something more to say of this later. 


Two Good Ones. 


HAT are you crying about?” asked a kind 

hearted stranger of a lad who was standing infront of a 
newspaper office weeping as if his heart would break. 

** Oh, dad’s gone upstairs to lick the editor.”” 

** Well, has he come down yet ?’’ pursued the gentle Samaritan. 

** Pieces of him have,"’ exclaimed the boy, indulging in a fresh burst of 
tears, ** and I’m expecting the rest every minute.”’—"* Petersen's Weekly.”’ 

‘ * * 








A Georgia editor says: ‘‘The longer we run a newspaper 
and write about people the more we realize how impossible it is to scratch 
every man on the right spot.’’ Perhaps the utterance of experience to the 
Georgia. editor would run thus: Don’t scratch any of your readers, but 
let each of them scratch for himself, while you publish the news of the 
world and expound its philosophy. 

—C. J. Heppe & Son, piano warerooms, No. 1132 Chestnut street, stated 
yesterday that they were at a loss to understand Henry C. Murphy’s suit 
for slander against them. ‘‘ Murphy rented a piano from us,” said 
Mr. Heppe, “for his use in Atlantic City. He absconded from there, 
shipping the piano, &c., under an assumed name. When found by our 
detective, Mr. Spittall, he declined to reveal the whereabouts of the in- 
strument. He was subsequently arrested, and then gave the information 
by which we recovered our piano. Out of sympathy for his family the 
criminal charge was not pressed against him any further.’"’—Philadelphia 
“ Record.” 
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Pianos is recognized and acknow! 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 
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EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


Tet STHRLING CO. 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND anv UPRIGHT 


Grand Pianos 


Of the very Highest Grade. 


Containing the following Patented Improvements 
Patent Grand Plate, Grand Fall Board, Piano 
Muffler, Harmonic Scale, 

Bessemer Steel Action Frame, Endwood Bridge, 
Touch Regulator, Finger Guard and 


IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. 








FACTORY AND WAREROOMS. 
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WEGMAN & CO. 


Piano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 

greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 

cannot affect the standing in tune.of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 
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THE VOGALION ORGAN, 
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World of the Nineteenth Century. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 
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88,000 FISCHERS. 


a 

HERE is something stupendous in the contempla- 
T tion of the fact that one piano manufacturing 
firm has produced over 88,000 pianos ; that one firm 
has distributed in households, institutions of learn- 
ing and in public halls, &c., in this country, 88,000 
pianos of its own make, constituting a living adver- 
tisement, as it were, of the merit and worth of its 
product. But such is the case with the house of J. & 
C. Fischer, and it should therefore cause no surprise 
when it is said that this firm is an institution in the 
piano trade fer se, distinct and individualized, not 
only on account of the enormous aggregate of its 
output, but also because it is the greatest annual 
piano producer, rapidly approaching in its com- 
pleted instruments six figures, which it may reach 
during the progress of the world's fair if trade de- 
velops as is now anticipated. 

There is another peculiarity about the business of 
Messrs. J. & C. Fischer. As far as is possible, consid- 
ering the vicissitudes of trade and of life generally, 
this firm seldom changes its representatives through- 
out the various sections of the country. A casual 
glance among the names of their agencies from the 
East clean out to San Francisco and the far North- 
west will show any well posted piano man that the 
Fischer piano is as nearly as possible an ideal agency 
for business reasons and for permanency. 

We do not propose to recount the names of the 
various houses handling the Fischer piano. It 
thoroughly well known that the greatest retailers and 


is 


jobbers in the piano and music trade of the Union 
are the proud representatives of this popular instru- 
ment, and that most of them have represented it for 
many years. 

A full 
MUSICAL 
grand spoken of in these columns several weeks ago. 


this issue of THE 


COURIER gives an illustration of the Fischer 


page advertisement in 


lhe page also shows written testimonials from some 


of best known artists. These testimonials have 


spontaneous tributes and the 


the 
real value; they are 
letters and signatures exist and the artists are living 
ones, too. 

They show the appreciation of the musical quali- 
ties of the Fischer piano, and they indorse what 
has for years and repeatedly been published all over 
the land on the merits and qualities of the Fischer 


piano. 





ALL ABOARD! 


seetihtinnnigedle 
T is naturally a difficult matter to trace direct re- 
, sults from any human effort unless the action of 


the effort yields a return that is self apparent during 
the time of the exertion. If a man strikes with his 
hammer a piece of steel which enters into the machin- 
ery of an ocean steamer he knows only that each 
blow accomplished its effect in so far as his un- 
lerstanding and skill will carry. But he can never 
trace in how far the time record of that steamer 


may be due to his individual work. It is but natural 
that he should enjoy a personal pride in the success 
of the it 
should take upon himself in a degree.consonant with 


of 


whole scheme, and is but natural that he 


his egotism or self confidence such measure 
praise as he may mete unto himself. 

He may rightly conclude that had he not done his 
part faithfully and well success could not have been 
attained, but if he be of sufficiently broad conception 
he v that his individual labor has but con- 


tributed to the consummation of the entirety, and he 


1) , 
lll realize 


will be glad and gratified that it has been given him 
to participate in an event or a result which has been 
pre-eminently successful. 

It is in this sensibly humble spirit that THE Mu- 
SICAL COURIER views the prospects of the trade for 
the fall and winter of 1891 and the winter and spring 
of We are confident that from the commence- 
ment of the dull season of summer we have done all 


1892. 


n our power to give buoyancy to the business, that 
we have unceasingly and consistently upheld every 
effort to keep things above water, and now that we 
have passed through all the summer storms, and, 
worse still, the summer calms, we are willing and 
pleased to put our shoulder to the wheel and steer 


All who are booked to sail aboard the good ship 
MUSICAL COURIER from September 9 to next summer 
may be sure of an easy journey, a safe passage and a 
sure landing in prosperity. Refer to our issue of last 
week and the week before to see the names of our 
star passengers. We are carrying a full complement 
of first cabin people, some intermediates and no 
steerage. There are some more choice berths open 
for those who can afford to pay our price for them, 
and we are carrying a safe cargo of brains, common 
sense, information and knowledge well ballasted and 
stowed away to insure an even keel, and we are 
starting out with everything ship shape and prepared 
to beat the record. We shall weather the waves of 
adversity, revel in the spray of competition and steer 
a straight course with a valorous crew, flying the flag 
of independence and merit and fearing no foe. 

« All aboard!” 





IN TOWN. 


oi 

NOTHER big batch of out of town people have 
A been here since our last issue, and if their pre- 
dictions come true and if the orders which they have 
placed can be taken as an earnest of what is to be 
done in the piano line this fall and winter, then surely 
we are down for a big business. Most of the gentle- 
men mentioned below were callers at our office. 





Mr. H. S. MACKIE, of Rochester, N. Y., looking sun burned 
and hearty after a summer’s yachting on the lakes, was 
here preparing for goods to be shipped this and next 
month, and he is sure of a healthy trade. 

Mr. A. B. CAMPBELL, of Jacksonville, Fla., who spends his 
summers North, stopped in and expects to remain here 
for a month. 

Messrs. Powers & KIMBALL, of the Emerson 
pany, were in town, having been in Philadelphia to at- 


Piano Com- 


tend the Bellak funeral. 

Mr. S. B. SHONINGER, of New Haven, was here on the same 

mission. 

Mr. J. G. RAMSDELL AND MR. BEN. Owen, both of Philadel- 
phia, dropped in on their way home from their summer 
vacation. 

. W. J. Curtiss, of Schenectady, N. Y., and O. E. ZADEK, 
of Mobile, Ala., were here to purchase goods. 

Mr. ERNEST ROSEN, of the firm of Hinzen & Rosen, of Louis- 

ville, Ky., is in town on important business. 

Mr. J. A. McGAUGHEY, associated with the firm of J. T. 

White & Co., Newton, Kan., spent last week in the city 
to investigate some piano factories. Mr. McGaughey is 


MR 


an expert tuner and repairer. 
Mr. G. P. GUILFORD, of Boston, spent a few days here last 


week. 





LOW GRADE—-HICH PRICE. 


ROM the Columbus, Ohio, “ Post” we republish the 

following item, which will probably interest Brook- 
lyn and New York people considerably more than it 
does those of Columbus: 
Baylies & Co., of 110 South High street, the new piano and organ 
dealers, are having phenomenal success with the new scale Kimball 
piano. Our leading musicians have been unanimous in their praise of 
these instruments, and although the firm has only been open for business 
a little over a week several have already been sold to our leading fam- 
ilies. 


Who are the leading musicians of Columbus who 
are ‘‘unanimous in their praise of these instruments” 
—instruments that belong to the low grade category 
of pianos? Who are they? The dealers of the city 
of Columbus, if they do not care to have their trade 
engulfed by a mass of trashy Kimball literature of 
that kind, should ascertain just who the musicians in 
that city are who have of praised the Kimball pianos. 
That would easily lead them to those who did, and 
then THE MUSICAL COURIER could get at this fraud 
statement published by the Columbus “ Post ;” for it 
is a shameless and abominable fraudulent statement, 
it makes no particle of difference by whom instigated 
or uttered. 

If we cannot succeed in driving all the humbugs 
and frauds out of the music trade we shall at least 
not spare them when opportunities present them- 
selves, and here is another opportunity. 

Every legitimate piano and organ dealer in Colum- 
bus, and for that part in Ohio, can see at a glance at 
the «« Post” notice published above just what kind of 
a scheme this man Baylies proposes to project upon 
the piano business in his section with the aid of this 
low grade Kimball line of goods. 

It is the old story, the claim of a high grade to 





E. B. Carpenter. 











B. CARPENTER, the veteran organ manu- 
» facturer, a pioneer in the business with the late 
Deacon Estey and fora year past manufacturing superin- 
tendent of the Carpenter Company here, died at 11 o’clock 
last night after several months’ of growing feebleness from 
a disease that has puzzled the doctors. Ever since he had 
the grip last winter he has been failing and for over three 
months past unable to attend to business. 

E. B. Carpenter had some of the best and soundest of 
Vermont blood in his veins. His grandfather was Gov. 
Benjamin Carpenter, one of the great men of our early 
history. His father was Cyrus Carpenter and his mother 
Betsey Putnam, from Sutton, Mass. He was born June 13, 
1819, so at the time of his death he was a little over 
72 years old. He was next to the youngest of a family 
of 13 children of whom there are still living Mila, 
wife of Rev. Joshua Currier, of Harlan, Ia., and Gilbert H. 
Carpenter, of Waterville, Me. 

Forty-one years ago Mr. Carpenter came to Brattleboro 
and bought J. L. Jones’ interest in the organ business of 
Jones & Burdette. He finally induced Jacob Estey to buy 
out Burdette’s interest and associate with himself as a 
silent partner under the firm name of E. B. Carpenter & Co. 
A few years after this Mr. Carpenter sold out his interest 
to Isaac Hines, now deceased. Later Geo. Woods and 
Samuel Jones, both of Boston, became associated with Mr. 
Carpenter, the firm name being Jones, Carpenter & Woods, 
still retaining Brattleboro as their location. A year follow- 
ing Mr. Carpenter bought out both Jones and Woods and 
continued to carry on the business until 1857-8, at which 
time he sold out to Jacob Estey and went West. During 
the next few years Mr. Carpenter interested himself in a 
variety of lumbering pursuits, still being connected with 
the organ business in a small way until about 1865, when 
the firm of Tewksbury, Carpenter & Co. was formed at 
Mendota, Ill., Mr. Carpenter continuing in business with 
some other changes up to within a few months. During 
all this time he was the recognized head of the manufactur- 
ing department in the several interests with which he was 
connected. 

He has probably done more than any other man in the 
United States to bring the instrument to high quality and 
perfection. A natural mechanic, witha great fondness for 
turning out fine and substantial work, he was the inventor 
of the divided octave coupler, now in almost universal use, 
as well as of many other patents and improvements in the 
manufacture. Always a highly honorable man in all his 
dealings, esteemed by both the trade and by employés, 
his career has been a singularly creditable one. 

The personal side of his character had to be known to be 
appreciated. Deeply conscientious in every relation of life, 
every fibre of his being that of an earnest, trustful Christ- 
ian, devoted in his affections, a nature radiant with kindli- 
ness, meeting the storms and troubles of life bravely, but 
unyieldingly firm in what he regarded as right, no matter 
what the sacrifice or what the pain, persistent and consist- 
ent in his beliefs and ideas—those who were nearest to him 
were those who loved him most. And none are there who 
as they look back over his career can find what they would 
remember as serjous blemishes in it. 

He was for 60 years a member of the Baptist Church, and 
he was also active and prominent in the Odd Fellow and 
Masonic fraternities, taking high degrees there. His first 
wife was Malissa Grant, of Halifax, who bore him three 
children, one of whom is now living, the wife of Charles 
Smith, of Paw Paw, Ill. After her death he married, Jan- 
uary 19, 1848, Miss Tabitha Potter, of Fitzwilliam, N. H., 
who survives with three children, Mrs. George S. Dennison, 
of Mendota, Ill., E. P. and Arthur E. Carpenter, the former 
now at Chattanooga, Tenn. and the latter a lawyer and in 
the insurance business here.—Brattleboro ‘+ Reformer,’’ 
September 4. 








Charged with Embezzlement. 
BuruincTon, Ia,, September 2. 

EORGE RAMSEY, a salesman for James A. 

Guest, a music dealer, is under arrest charged with 
defalcations extending over a period of years. Ramsey was 
detected in a defalcation involving $1,000 a year or two ago, 
but on account of the man’s reputable connections he was 
not only not prosecuted but retained by his employer. He 
has been under constant surveillance since, however. Ram- 
sey has a wife and children.—Special dispatch to the 
‘*Globe Democrat.”’ 











—Both of the Messrs. Harms Brothers, the music publishers, of Broadway 
and Twelfth street, have returned from their vacation and are prepared 
ahead for a big business, 


FOR SPRUCE SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER 


ADDRESS 











secure high prices and to give the purchaser as little 
for the money as possible. It will not work. 
As to Baylies himself, dealers in Columbus can refer 





clear of the rocks and shoals of the winter season. 


purchasers to this office. 





IRVING SNELL, Little Falls, N. Y., 


| Manufacturer of first quality quartered spruce for pianos, and also di- 


mension lumber for violins and other instruments. 
MILLS AT HARRISVILLE, N. Y, 
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‘THE FISCHER PIANO. 


BB.000 NOW IN USE. 





HE “FISCHER” Pianos are strictly first class in Tone, Workmanship and Durability. They 
have received this year the Highest Award at the Jamaica Exposition, “A Certificate of 


Honor and Gold Medal.” They are indorsed by the 


of recent date and from live artists: 


FRANCESO TAMAGNO.—“ The ‘Fiscuer’ Piano used by me pleased 
me exceedingly ; the tone is pure, rich and sympathetic and of great sustaining quality. 
I heartily recommend the ‘ FiscHER’ Piano.” 


EMIL FISCHER.,—“‘ | find it a most honestly constructed Piano, excellent in 
workmanship, delightful singing quality and evenness of tone throughout. I can heartily 
recommend the ‘ FIscHER’ Piano to all.” 


JENNIE PATRICK WALK ER.—“ Excellent in workmanship, delightful 
singing quality and evenness of tone throughout. I can recommend the * FIiscHER’ to all.” 


leading artists. The following testimonials are 


WM. H. RIEGER.—“ Beautiful in design, rich, mellow tone, and of extra- 
ordinary singing qualities. I can conscientiously recommend the ‘ FiscHER’ Pianos to 


those wishing the very best piano.” 


GERTRUDE EDMANDS.—“ First class in every respect. They combine 
great power with beautiful singing quality of tone; the action is perfect and most 


durable, responding to the entire satisfaction of the performer.” 


The new ‘ FISCHER” Grand is pronounced by all who have heard it as having no superior. 





J. &@ C. FISCHER, 


Offices and Warerooms: 110 FIFTH AVE., cor. 16th St... NEW YORK. 
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| Baltimore, Philadelphia, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
| Worcester, Waterloo, Albany, Oneonta, Auburn, 
of this city, are shown ina full page advertisement Buffalo, Erie, Norwalk, Muskegon, Richmond, Ind., 
this issue of THE MUSICAL COURIER. Cincinnati, Des Moines, Minneapolis, in the aggre- 
and fame of these pianos are so thoroughly estab- | gate employing thousands of workmen and constitut- 


ing a powerful section of the piano manufacturers of 


WO handsome styles of upright pianos, manufac- 
tured by the Lindeman & Sons Piano Company, 
The name 


in 


lished that the trade of the company now extends all 


over the country among the best representative | the Union. 
firms. A careful analytical examination of the de-| All these are subject at any moment to the applica- 
signs of the new cases and styles will convince tion of the workmen’s strike rules, and under the 


everyone that they are among the most unique and | present condition of affairs would be at the mercy of 


the men. 
There is, of course, no logical reason 


attractive that have ever been placed upon the mar- 
ket. 


whole piano industry. 


adduced 
| against this plan and suggestion of a great national 
piano manufacturers’ association, meeting, through 
its representatives, at stated times, and leaving the 


There is nothing handsomer made to-day in the 





details of management with a large representative ex- 


THE CHICACO STRIKE. | 


= ‘ | ecutive committee. 


A general strike in the Chicago piano factories 


HE Chicago “ Tribune’ 
of the 


that city : 


gives the following account 
meeting of the Piano Makers’ Union of | might be looked upon as an advantage to all the piano 
manufacturers outside of that city, but the victory of 
the workmen —and there is no question that in the 
long run they would gain advantages — would be 
looked upon by them as an incentive to try the ex- 
periment in any one of the various other cities or 
manufacturing centres, or with one of the isolated 
factories now considered out of the path of the strike 


* & 

The Piano Makers’ Union held an executive session 
at Moritz Hall, No, 147 North avenue, yesterday and 
decided to stand by the cabinet makers in their pro- 
jected strike September 1, The Piano Makers’ Union* 
was formed only a fortnight ago, but numbers over 


100 members, including all the skilled workers in that tornado. 


It would, therefore, 
York Association to make one more effort to gain the 
adhesion of all the other cities and factories for the 
purpose of creating out of this local organization now 


branch of trade in Chicago. The union contends that 


: : seem judicious for the New 
the trade requires a high degree of skill, and the em- 


ployment of cheap workmen by manufacturers under 





an abused sub-contract system is resulting in the 


in thorough operation a great national organization 
: - |to meet the present impending labor movements. 
Cabinet makers are employed in the case work at | Small jealousies should be thrown to the winds. 
piano factories, and the members of the union have | It will be seen in the above Chicago “ Tribune’ 
: : The | ticle that the workmen contend that the manufactur- 

opinion of the meeting was expressed in the follow- ers of that city are making “ inferior pianos.” A 
| sweeping statement of that kind published ina great 


manufacture of inferior pianos and deteriorating the | 


condition of skilled workmen. 


’ ar- 
decided to stand by their colaborers to the end. 


ing resolution, which was unanimously adopted : 


That the Piano Makers’ Unio ya »] cord ; . — : P P 
t the Piano Makers’ Union place itself on record assym- | Chicago daily paper will have a most damaging ef- 


fect. 


thizing with the Cabinet Makers’ Union in the strike for eight hours per 


There are no means at hand to neutralize this 


jay, with a minimum rate of wages and abolition of piece work, and that 

this union do all in its power to further the efforts to that end, and that we | effect ; there is no organization to contradict this; 
support the Cabinet Makers’ Union in the demand on Bush & Gertz H 

ashen S ? nearer dt |the reply of any single manufacturer would be 
ght hours 4 ? 


In the Bush & Gertz factory all the 200 employés | looked upon as an effort to advertise himself at the 


are union men and are prepared to go out en masse. | €xpense of all the other piano manufacturers of the 
& Barnes Company and the W. W. Kimball 
next in order on the list. 

is that the 


strike September 1 for an eight hour working day, a 


Smith same city suffering from a strike. 
A local organization could counteract somewhat the 


Company are 


The outlook now cabinet makers wil] | effect of such a pronunciamento, but it could do no 


| more. The absolute independence and spirit of oppo 


minimum scale of wages and the abolition of piece- | sition of the Chicago workmen is manifested in this 


work ‘here are 1,500 union cabinet makers, Bohe- | Statement, which shows the nature and character of 


mian, German, Polish, Scandinavian and American, | the men Chicago piano manufacturers must deal with 





the last a small minority. |in the event of a great general strike such as New 


x * % | York piano manufacturers have suffered from. 

While it is true that “inferior pianos” are made in 
Chicago the unqualified statement is a wrong and in- 
jury to those who make good pianos in that city. 


Reports from Chicago are to this effect: Julius | 
Bauer & Co, arranged withtheir men, Smith & Barnes 
Company report no trouble. Ditto at the Kimball 
No trouble None at the Chicago 
Cottage Orgran Company’s factory. 

factory of W. H. Bush & Co. 


department. 


hedlions 1t Bent's The workmen, however, do not say anything to dis- 
Tin ote tn oh criminate in favor of the better pianos; they convey 

. ‘ © 
This 


The case makers in general 


the impression that all are “inferior pianos.” 

A national association would be bound to come to 
the rescue, and its published reply to such an asser- 
tion would be of enormous value to the Chicago 


at the is in the 


tinishers’ 


are on strike to the extent of about one-half of the 


men employed, | 


manufacturers who make no “inferior pianos.” 
‘his c aitl n Chicag ic rae e tf - ews . ° . 
his condition in Chicago, which was anticipated, | The national organization seems to be the only 
must convince the piano manufacturers of this coun- | 


try that the original views of THE MUSICAL COURIER to 


method to counteract the spasmodic strikes as well 
as the general strike that may at any moment come 
organize one large organization were healthy and in 


the of What 
already been accomplished by the local New York 


in the piano trade. 


conformity with march events. has 


Piano Manufacturers’ Association is an indication of 


UNFAIR COMPETITION. 


—_—_ > —_—_ 


the possibilities of a great, compact body of manufac- 


turers composed of all the piano manufacturers of 


the Union organized to meet organized labor as it | JT is impossible for this or any other trade paper to 
now exists by intercommunication throughout the | | compete with the treasuries or bank accounts of 
land. | the piano manufacturers. We believe in a free, fair 

The New York Association has not been derelict in | competition, and may the most meritorious win. 


effect this but 
a half hearted and listless man- 


making an attempt to its | The theory of the survival of the fittest suits us, and 
even if it did not we should be compelled to submit 
to its dictum, We do so constantly unconsciously in 
| the various complicated pursuits of life. When we 


are conscious of the effort we are making to gain an 


purpose, 
efforts were met in 
ner, not resulting in anything more than an exchange 
of greetings and formalities that ended in a dinner 
and in the agitation of a uniform pitch. 

Even if Boston piano manufacturers had an organ- | objective aim we are only too glad to submit to that 
law. 

We do not, however, propose to submit to any in- 
terference of outside agents that prevents fair compe- 
tition without entering our protest, and our protestis 
herewith filed with the understanding that supple- 


mentary statements can be added as the necessities 


ization and Chicago another they would be merely 
local and not sufficiently broad in scope or power to | 
meet organizations that are national in character at 


times of conflict. By making strikes in separate 


localities the same results would obtain for the work- 


men as was the case when strikes were made in sep- 





operation of the law of the survival of the fittest in mu- 
sic trade journalism are the manufacturers who loan 
money and extend pecuniary favors to music trade 
editors. 

On the face of it a music trade editor who must 
borrow money from his advertisers discloses how 
poorly and beggarly his business is constituted, and 
he also gives the very best evidence that his paper can 
have no value foradvertisers. Iftheadvertiser believes 
in throwing his money into such papers, whose editors 
must borrow additional money to produce the very 
paper in order to publish the advertisement, very 
That’s his business and also the 
















































































well and very good. 
business of the trade editor who borrows to produce 
his paper. 
business to soliloquize: «Well, if I had not loaned 


It cannot be very consoling to a man of 


$100 to Harry yesterday I wouldn't have the pleasure 
of reading my advertisement to-day in his paper, for 
it probably would not have appeared.” This cannot 
be very consoling, and yet it is, strictly speaking, the 
business of the lender and the borrower — except 
when it becomes a matter of publicity. Then it is 
everybody’s business, and then in the very nature of 
things it becomes our business, and therefore we 
protest. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER solemnly protests against 
the system of loaning money to the two Messrs. 
Freund. Mr. Harry Freund has recently again suc- 
ceeded in borrowing money from piano manufactur- 
ers. His paper is such a poorapology for a journalistic 
enterprise that its income is not commensurate with 
its expense. He consequently resorts to financial 
schemes tq aid him to bolster it up, as was shown by 
us in the Behning affair, where about $2,000 of Behn- 
ing paper was slaughtered by him to raise money, 
thereby helping to kill the credit of the house. He is 
a constant borrower in the piano trade, borrowing 
even from visiting dealers. We protest, for we can- 
not conduct this paper with its capital as against the 
capital loaned by piano and organ firms to Harry 
Freund and do justice to the great interests centred 
in our enterprise. Wenever borrow; we never ask 
Our average weekly receipts 
from the sales of single copies of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER, through the subscriptions and news com- 
all the other papers 
able to conduct our 
Harry 


for accommodations. 


panies, are larger than those of 
combined, and we are therefore 
business without asking for accommodations. 
Freund's paper is not read ; no receipts in the direc- 
tion just referred to come to him, and he must bor- 
row. The conflict is unequal and we propose to put 
a stop to it. 

The other Freund’s new paper is in a similar pre- 
dicament and his subordinates are about in the trade 
asking for accommodations, the payment in advance 
of advertising contracts, the cashing of drafts, the ex- 
change of checks and the same old « American Mu- 
sician” racket reproduced on a smaller scale. The 
conflict is unequal and we propose to put a stop 
to it. 

We shall as soon as the opportune time arrives 
take the proper steps to end the nuisance. and relieve 
those firms who are constantly pestered by these 
editors from further trouble; in fact, we have been 
invoked by some firms to come to their aid in expos- 
ing this thing to rid them of the everlasting importu- 
nities of the borrowing music trade editors. 

A list is now in course of preparation showing how 
this gentry is conducting its financial operations. It 
will confirm everything we have said in reference to 
the utter instability of the papers presided over by 
the BORROWING MUSIC TRADE EDITORS. 


TANTED—By a first-class experienced piano man, presently em- 
W ployed with a prominent manufacturing concern, a position with a 
good house; good salesman and performer ; bas a thorough practical 
knowledge of piano and organ building ; understands tuning and regula- 
tion thoroughly ; has experience and acquaintance with the trade; would 
accept position with either a manufacturing or a good retail house as rep- 
resentative and general utility man requiring also business experience. 
Address ** General Utility,”’ care of Musica. Courter. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 





MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO., Waterloo N.T. 








| . . 
or occasion for the same may arise. 
The outside agencies that interfere with the fair | 


arate factories. 


Besides this we must remember the factories in | 






2" We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 
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LINDEMAN & SONS 


PIANOS. 
THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 
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We would especially mention 


THE SOFT STOP 








Attachment recently introduced into 
our Pianos, it being the most effec- 


tive device of the kind now in use. 


These cuts represent our latest 
designs, and are pronounced by 
connoisseurs to be the most artistic 


Pianos ever introduced. 





FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO., 


Hast 147th Street and Brook Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 
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CAPITAL 


T would seem to be among the simplest things in 
| commercial life nowadays to start a piano factory, 
and to a certain extent it is not a difficult matter. 
Compared to 10, 15 or 20 years ago it is just 
as much easier now as building a house is now than 
10, 15 or 20 One can buy almost all 
of the component 
and the construction or compilation of the instru- 
ment is but a'matter of mechanical ingenuity so far 
as putting the parts together is concerned. 

Time was when a piano workman knew much of 
many parts of the work of piano building and could 
be shifted from one bench to another, filling this or 
Time was when every 


years ago. 


parts of a piano ready made, 


that position equally well. 
piano maker turned out from his own shop parts of 
the instrument which can now be purchased ready 
prepared; when it was necessary for a workman to 
be able to turn his hand to any point of the piano’s 
progress to perform two or three or half a dozen 
operations upon it. 

Things now are different. Men become specialists 
in the departments in which they labor. A case 
maker is a case maker—nothing else; a bellyman 
knows nothing of fly finishing ; a varnisher isn’t ex- 
pected regulating. We have 
makers, bellymen, stringers, finishers, tone regulators, 


to understand case 
action regulators, fly finishers, tuners and polishers— 
each one brought up to know the one thing and de- 
voting his entire time and attention to perfecting 
himself within his limits, provided, of course, that he 
is a good and conscientious workman. So greatly 
has the industry of piano making grown in this coun- 
try that a large number of artisans has been created 
ranging from bad to good, from fair to excellent. 
They can be found in New York, Boston, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia and more recently in Chicago and 
some smaller Western towns also. Therefore, with 
the ready made insides and the more or less proficient 
workmen at command, it is not strange that many 
small concerns have sprung up within the last decade, 
struggled a while and gone under, while some others 
have weathered the storm and pulled through in 
Within this pe- 
no house that has been prop- 


more or less prosperous condition. 
riod of time—10 years 
erly managed, that had sufficient capital, that had any 
element of originality in its make up, any reason for 
coming into existence, any excuse for living, has 
The 


met 


gone under. ones that have possessed these 


elements have with success from fair to mid- 


dling. The ones—the few—who possess all of these 
elements and others in addition have made successes 
in proportion as they combined the additional ele- 
ments, 

Among the elect we may most appropriately place 
the Shaw Piano Company, of Erie, Pa. This company 
was incorporated in the early part of 1890, and with- 
in that short time has won the respect and admiration 
of the trade at large and has earned the fear of some 
less progressive competitors. As at present con- 
stituted it is officered by 
HON. MATTHEW GRISWOLD, President 
MATTHEW GRISWOLD, JR., 


IENRY J. RAYMORE, . . : 


Treasurer 
Secretary 
and there might well be added to Mr. Raymore’s title 
‘General Manager. 

He it was who in conjunction with the late Mr. 
Shaw inaugurated the enterprise, organized the com- 
At the 
outset they had, as represented by the Hon. Matthew 


pany and placed the plant in working order. 


Griswold, abundant capital; as represented by Mr. 
Shaw, a broad general and detail knowlege of piano 
building, and in Mr, Raymore an active, untiring work- 


for the various departments and then started in to 
work the thing up. How they have succeeded in 
working it up is a matter of recent history. Every 
dealer knows of the Shaw piano; every dealer who 
handles it is more than satisfied with it, customers 
are delighted and the company is prosperous. 

It would hardly be fitting to close this rambling 
notice on the success of the Shaw Piano Company 
without asking for marked attention to the manner 
in which the name has been brought before the pub- 
lic through the cleverness as an advertiser of Mr. 
H. J. Raymore. He started a new feature in piano 
advertising by his practical work ; he followed it by 
scores of little knick-knacks and novelties that people 
would keep and remember Shaw thereby, and he has 
reached the top notch in piano catalogues in the col- 
lection of illustrations of which we spoke in a recent 
issue. With this sort of enterprise, backed up bya 
good piano, it is small wonder that most people ap- 
plaud each move and ask of one another, ‘‘ What will 
they do next?” 


SEE, SEE; OH, SEE! 


— > —_—_——_- 


UR Chicago contemporary, lively, hustling, enter- 
‘is misjudging us 


0 


in the following editorial : 


Tue Musica Co announces that the Chicago Cottage Organ 
Company has contracted with the New England Piano Company for 1,200 
pianos, the contract dating from August 1, 

The news is true; the C. C. O. C. have placed their order for that many 


prising and bright “ Presto’ 


RIEb 


instruments. 

Tue Musicat Courier gives the N. E. P. C. and Mr. R. S. Howarda 
great deal of praise for making the deal, which is said to be the largest 
contract ever made for pianos, and they fully deserve it ; but it fails to 
give any credit to the Chicago Cottage Organ Company for the purchase 
of such an immense number of instruments, a very much greater thing todo 
than the mere matter of selling them. But Tue Musicar Cot 
must be remembered, is not willing to publicly admit that the Chicago 
Cottage Organ Company is one of the greatest concerns on earth, but it 


RIER, It 


is, and Tue Musicat Courter knows it and believes it, too, at heart. 

In speaking of the sale of 1,200 pianos to one firm 
a compliment by implication was tendered to the 
buyer, and a compliment by implication is always 
more refined and delicate than a direct compliment, 
as the Chicago Cottage Organ Company or any other 
company of intelligent men will not only admit, but 
claim. 
No, we had no motive in our apparent failure to credit 
the great Chicago house, but we failed to remember 
that, in order to be fully understood by some of our 
friends in the profession, the plainest kind of language 
must be used. In order, therefore, to avoid any addi- 
tional confusion of ideas or subject ourselves to criti- 
cism due to the absence of a keen sense of the more 
delicate allusions of expression in language, we will 
say in good old-fashioned English that the Chicago 
Cottage Organ Company has the honor and distinction 
of having made the greatest contract for the purchase 
of pianos at one time now on record since Adam 
munched apples in Paradise. 
Outside of this company no firm in the whole his- 
tory of the piano trade ever agreed to take 1,200 
pianos of any one make; in fact no firm ever agreed 
to buy and pay for 1,200 pianos, and the Chicago Cot- 
tage Organ Company will pay for the 1,200 pianos the 
company bought from the New England Piano Com- 
pany, and this is not the least important part of the 
transaction, as everyone—except probably some trade 
editor—will admit. 
We therefore, in reply to “ Presto’s”” unjust charge, 
congratulate the Chicago Cottage Organ Company 
—the C. C, O. C.—and hope that $100 clear profit will 
be made on each of these pianos. 
Anything else, dear « Presto?” 





A Miserable Botch. 

E have often called attention to the sad 
W lack of common sense and common care exerted 
by our contemporaries in their compilation of newscribbed 
from THE MusICAL CourigR, but the following extract is 
by all odds the worst mixed up paragraph we have ever 
seen. It is taken from a Saturday music trade newspaper. 





er, whose practical experience in both the retail and 


wholesale piano business has proved of incalculable | 


value to the concern. 
rhe institution had at the outset many advantages 
over most people embarking in the piano business, 


They had not to begin in an humble way and work up | 
day by day and year by year. They\commenced at 
once with capital, skill and brains; they bought their 


materials, perfected their scale, employed picked men 





The points are that Mr. A. H. Whitney, of Quincy, IIl., 
died at the Russell House in Detroit, Mich., and another 
A. H. Whitney, of Toronto, Canada, died at the same time 
at the same place. This is the way they put it: 

Mr. Alexander Whitney Hamilton, of Boston, Mass., while at the Rus- 
sell House, in Toronto, Canada, died very suddenly,{while, by a strange 
coincidence, Mr. Alexander Whitney Hamilton, a wealthy retired organ 
manufacturer of Quincy, IIl., died suddenly of heart failure. 


—A new stringed instrument, called the * violetta,’”’ has been invented 
by Alfred Steizner. The instrument has a compass between that of a 
viola and a violoncello, and Joachim has bought one for quartet use. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


T is asserted that Mr. Patrick Crowe, formerly in 
I charge of the Chickering teams, has put a large 
amount of money in Gildemeester’s new business. 
Mr. Crowe is a wealthy man and his financial backing 
is a valuable aid to any business. 


O catch as much of the great trade coming this 
fall and winter, manufacturers of pianos, organs 
and musical instruments in general should engage 
Full Page Spaces in THE MUSICAL COURIER in ad- 
vance, and use them to show their various styles of 
instruments or to tell the trade what they propose to 
offer. This system is known as the most approved 
and efficacious, and not only does its work for the 
manufacturer but also aids the dealer to make 
individual sales. What this paper has said of pianos 
and organs has been used thousands of times by 
dealers to close sales, and in that manner the useful- 
ness of the paper to both manufacturer and dealer 
has been manifested. 








Freeborn G. Smith’s New Deal. 


R. SMITH has just executed a lease amount- 

ing to a transaction of about $60,000 for the large 

building on Wabash avenue, Chicago, adjoining W. W. 

Kimball’s. This is another of Mr. Smith’s characteristic 
large transactions. 

Mr. Smith seldom leaves his factory in New York, not 
even to take a vacation ; but Fourth of July he took a little 
time off on a still hunt, as he did some six years ago, when 
he slipped on to Chicago and opened his extensive North- 
west business, which has grown to such a magnitude that he 
made another quiet deal in securing his present lease, while 
at the same time two other large concerns had the matter 
under consideration. 

While they were hesitating and staggering at the 
proposition, Mr. F. G. Smith, (without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, the owners having given him the preference), said : 
‘Gentlemen, make out your papers,” and then in less time 
than it takes to light a good cigar, Mr. Smith signed the 
lease, had it executed, and returned at once ina Pullman 
sleeper to New York. Mr. Smith is essentially a man of 
affairs. 





Trade Items. 
Prof. Francois Tessier has opened a new music store at Woonsocket, 
m, $, 
—G. W. Scheffler has removed to new piano warerooms at Wolcottville, 
Ind, 
—Spofford & Brown's piano stool manufactory, Peterboro, N. H., 
closed for the present. 
—The Wormwith Piano Company, of Kingston, Ont., has been burned 
out. Loss about $10,000. 
—J. D. Reynolds, of Toronto, Canada, has removed to Rockford, 
Ill., and opened a music store. 
—E.C. Larrabee, of Salem, Mass., has invented a bamboo violin, not 
intended to bamboozle the world. 
W. Grundy & Co., the piano dealers at Winnipeg, Man., are enlarging 
their warerooms and extending their business. 
—George S. Silsby, of Bangor, Me., is making a fine exhibit of Wood- 
ward & Brown pianos at the Bangor exhibition. 
~A.D. Crosier, of North Adams, Mass., has invented a new clarinet 
holder, In the olden days the clarinet players used to hold the clarinets. 
—E. McMurray, of Echols, McMurray & Co., the Smith & Nixon rep- 
resentatives at Allegheny, is reported as lying dangerously ill with 
typhoid fever. 
—Mr. August Dolge, the venerable but energetic and robust father of 
Mr. Alfred Dolge, returned from a European excursion last Saturday on 
the Fiirst Bismarck. 
—Messrs. John Friederich & Brother promise an exhibition of rare vio- 
lins which they have purchased abroad and which will be displayed 
within the next few weeks. 
—A St. Johnsville dispatch in the Fort Plain ** Register’’ states that a 
report is in circulation in that town to the effect that Roth & Engelhardt’s 
action factory is to be removed to Chicago. 
—John Mitchell, of Marion, Ind., has sold his piano and organ business 
to the W. W. Kimball Company, of Chicago. Lee F. Boyd will be man- 
ager and Mr. Mitchell remains as salesmen. 
—Edward Horner, a musician, and father of Henry Horner, dealer in 
musical instruments, Beatrice, Neb., is dead. He lives with his son and 
was known as a man of sterling honesty and irreproachable character. 
—Whoare G. W. Strope & Co., 204 West Ninth street, Kansas City, 
Mo., now in the market for pianos? G. W. Strope went out of the 
business four or five years ago, and it was said that he had made a 
half million in real estate. Is he going to put this in the piano business ? 
—Though the climate’s so hot where the Brown folks reside 
That eggs by the sun are frequently fried, 
That horrid toads are known to have hankered for ice 
And cats get too heated to hunt after mice, 
Yet the Steck holds its own unaffected by heat ; 
It wants little tuning, its tones are so sweet ; 
Or Torrid or Arctic, it’s all just the same 
To every piano that bears the Steck name.—B. Curtaz & Son. 


is 


—The Catholic priest at Putnam recently received $1,500 insurance on an 
organ that was burned. He bought a new one just like it of the same make 
for $300 less. He feels it his duty to pay back this excess to the insurance 
company and has done so. The business world does not do things this 
way, but then ‘religion is religion and business is business.””—Oxford 
(Mass.) “* Mid Weekly.” 
TT hoe Emme piano tuner and regulator to go South. Must be a 
good salesman and willing to make himself generally useful. For 
particulars inquire at the office of Tux Mustcar CourtEr. 
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“INTERESTING, TO SAY THE LEAST.’ 


“THERE ARE ONLY AFEW Of US LEFT ” 


Frank Daniels in Little Puck. 
Positive proof that progressive piano construction 
WINS. 
Ohe unbroken record of appreciation by the 
MUSICAL TRADE ano PUBLIC. 

THE BASIS OF OUR SUCCESS. 
Honesty in construction. | 
Hishest grade °f American Ingenuily,| 
Absence of humbus or misrepresentation.. 
A desire t° affain The highest points medern 


PIANO CONST RUCTION:JONE QUALITY. 


The sueeess of the 
Shaw ae bo? 
15 One Of the most 
telling events of 
the past senate 




















strong hand to begin the Fall Campaign. 
ct sth 18 Trade in general ~ Draw te 2 
effer ’ 
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HARDMAN. 


Another Honor Added to 
Their Long List. 





A MODEL MODERN GRAND. 





‘Hecho expres 
Ezeta, Vice-Presidente dela Republica de 


umento para el Sewor General Antonio 


San Salvador.” 
ow inscription is illuminated on the iron plate of 


a semi-grand piano which has been exciting 
considerable attention among musical peopie during 
the handsome warerooms in 


Translated it reads, ‘‘ Made 


its recent exhibition in 


the Hardman Building. 
expressly for General Antonio Ezeta, vice-president 
of the republic of San Salvador,” and it means that 
inother honor has fallen on the firm of Hardman, 


& C selected from 


Peck o. in having their grand 

among all others by a person of position and distinc- 
tion. Among the notables who have patronized the 
firm and who have been supplied with Hardman 


pianos we may again mention this list : 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND, 
H. R. H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF FIFE, 
HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF MONTROSE, 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF RICHMOND AND 


GORDON, 
GEN. ANTONIO EZETA, 
SAN SALVADOR, 


VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
Surely this is a collection of names of which any 

firm might well be proud, and the end is not yet, for 

we are informed that some important additions to it 

will be made before long. 

of 


Britain can be gauged by the success that the Eu- 


The popularity the Hardman pianos in Great 
ropean representatives of the house have had in se- 
curing the support of the nobility to the extent indi- 
cated above as well as the words of high praise that it 
has elicited from musicians and musical people in 
general. Not long ago Emil Bach, court pianist to 
the Emperor of Germany, played upon a Hardman 
grand in concert and was outspoken in his admira- 
tion of the instrument, writing to Mr. Adlington, 
chief of the Hardman men in Europe, a letter of in- 
dorsement, which we are promised soon for publica- 
tion 

In addition to the stores in Aberdeen and Glasgow, 
Scotland, there is always a stock of Hardmans to be 
found the 


Cramer & Cramer in London, and many smaller con- 


in tremendous warerooms of Messrs. 


erns throughout England number the Hardman 
among their lists. 

So important has their foreign business become, 
ts promise for the future, that Mr. 


Frederick Lohr, the traveling representative, known 


and so great is 


to almost every dealer in America, is now in England 
visiting the various agencies and making a personal 
investigation of the present condition and the pros- 
pects. He will not confine himself to the «tight 


little isle,” but will cross to the Continent and travel 


through France, Germany and Russia. Most satisfac- 
tory results of his trip are anticipated, and we expect 
before long to be able to announce additional impor- 
tant connections, 

a recent issue of the trade 
& Co. with South America. Mr. 
Leopold Peck, shrewd, calculating, conservative busi- 


We made mention in 
of Hardman, Peck 


ness man that he is, is fully alive to the commercial 
possibilities of our sister continent and already has 
laid his lines for a goodly share of their business, and 
the Hardman piano will be known in every country 
of the tropics by the time the policy of reciprocity is 
put in practical working order, and it will be in de- 
mand there when the duties are relaxed, while most 





others of our manufacturers are waiting fora demand 
to come to them without effort on their part. 

As an earnest of Mr. Peck’s intentions in this direc- 
tion we cite the above instance of a grand piano made 
to order for the Vice-President of the Republic of San 
Salvador. The deal was effected in the face of the 
strongest competition from all sides, and if one may 
judge from the instrument as we have heard it the final 
decision of Mr. Ezeta is a fortunate one. The piano 
itself is a perfect gem, a mahogany semi-grand of the 
same scale, in reduced form, as that concert grand 
which caused so much sensation in piano and musical 
circles when played at the Carnegie Music Hall last 
season. The case is particularly handsome, made of 
selected wood and emblazoned with the coat of arms 
of the Republic of San Salvador on the fall board, with 
the name of General Ezeta in the centre. Special 
care has been taken in its interior construction, every 
detail has been looked after, the tone is rich, sonor- 
ous and musical, the action all that can be desired, 
and, taken all in all, it is an instrument of which not 
only Messrs. Hardman, Peck & Co. but every other 
American piano maker may well feel proud to have 
sent out of the country as an example of what can 
be done in the way of piano building in the United 


States. aeae 


Mr. Alfred Peck, the only son of Mr. Leopold Peck, 
has been making his maiden trip “‘ on the road,” visit- 
ing the firm's agents throughout New York State, 
Canada and New England. He writes that he has 
been everywhere most cordially received, that he has 
learned much of the actual selling of pianos, and that 
he finds the popularity of the Hardman piano increas- 
ing in all places that he has visited—which latter 
statement he backs up by sending in some handsome 
orders. He will return home this week. 

* & *& 

On Monday morning Mr. Peck received a cable 

order for eight grands from Mr. Lohr. 


this city (and presumably to others) to a storage warehouse and adver- 
tise them at private sale, as shown in this clipping ? 
OR SALE—PIANO, UPRIGHT GRAND; ALLIMPROVEMENTS; 
manufacturer’s guaranty ; price, $250; no reasonable offer refused. 
Address, Box 95, ‘‘ Star "’ office. 


The accompanying card handed to us for investigation explains itself, 
being an answer to an inquiry. Is there $250 (see ad.) good value in these 
pianos to a private buyer? Is Leicester standing on his own or the com- 
pany’s legs in these transactions ? A Wasuincton Deacer. 

The Postal Card. 
1100 THirTeeNntH Srreert, N. W., ' 


WaAsHINGTON. { 
You can see the piano at the storehouse of the American Se- 


curity and Trust Company, 1140 Fifteenth street, by inquiring of 
the manager to see the piano on storage belonging to Mr. Leices- 
ter. Give it a thorough test and examination. It may be taken 
on trial. G. V. Leicester, 


The Leicester Piano Company was until last year 
located at Westboro, Mass., and by means of one of 
those land corporations extant in Virginia was re- 
moved to Front Royal, where, it was reported, a factory 
had been erected for them to make pianos. Washing- 
ton was to be headquarters. 

Mr. Leicester was the head of the concern, both 
nominally and normally, but we do not know how far 
the experiment went. 

The many questions propounded we are unable to 
reply to. We must see the piano to learn its value. 
To sell pianos from a storage warehouse or security 
company looks bad on its face. The company should 
at least have an office or place to display its pianos. 


STERLING. 


>—_— 





New Styles of Organs. 


HE Sterling Company desires to let the trade know 
4} through the medium of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
that it is now producing a series of new styles of reed 
organs, the portraits of which will be found in this is- 
sue of the paper, displayed so as to give a proper idea 
of the artistic and architectural value of these organs 
as selling instruments. 

It has just come to this point that the dealer can- 





RELATING TO STENCIL. 


- > - 


HE useless efforts of certain elements in the trade 
T that discourage the stencil agitation would dis- 
courage them if they knew how interesting the sub- 
ject has become to thousands of persons in all sec- 
tions of the country. 

Here are a few late examples and they are not sent | 


in conditionally; we therefore can publish them : 
Strate Boarp or Eoua.izaTIon, t 
SprinGFIELD, IIl., August 29, 1891. 
Editors Musical Courter : 

Please inform me as to whether Horace Waters & Co., of your city, are 
piano manufacturers or not. How are their pianos considered in point of 
durability and tone, and do they give satisfaction ? 
the firm good ? Yours truly, E. 


Horace Waters & Co. manufacture, but they also 


Is the guarantee of 
S. Hopcson, 


buy pianos from cheap sources and stencil them, and 
therein lay the difficulty for such as are ignorant of 
these trade conditions. The piano they really make 
is considered a fair piano. The firm has capital and 
their guarantee should be good. 
difference between a genuine and a stencil piano go 
ahead. If not, don’t. 


If you know the 


* & 


The stencil has no geographical limits and abounds 
not only near the crop covered prairies of Illinois, but 
can be found in old Kentucky homes also. 


Papucan, Ky., September 1, 1891. 
Editors Musical Courier: 
Is the Mozart piano a stencil fraud or a legitimate piano? Oblige, 
A READER. 


The parties making what they call the Mozart 
pianos have always been identified with the meanest 
and vilest stencil rackets played in this country. We 
advise everyone to inquire in each individual case be- 
fore transacting any business with the concern. We 
are in possession of many letters of this Mozart con- 
cern sent us by parties to whom they were addressed, 
and from them any intelligent person can see that 
the piano is a cheap, low grade affair. They are made 
so as to sell at absurd prices and these prices are 
quoted so as to open negotiations. Nothing in it. 

** 


There is a curious kind of business in progress in 
Washington, explained by this letter : 
Wasuincton, D. C., August 26, 1891. 
Editors Musical Courier: 
Isthere such a concern as “‘ The Leicester Piano Company?’’ If so, 
who are they and do they make a cheap grade piano? Has the piano any 








legitimate standing in the trade? Why does Mr. Leicester ship pianos to 





not dispose of organs that fail to please the eye of the 
customer and that do not embody in the case work 
some symmetry and other effects and consistent em- 
bellishments to make the instruments generally at- 
As we go through the various warerooms 
and see the various organs (and we visit piano and 
organ warerooms all over the country constantly), it 
is not necessary for the dealers to explain to us why 
they often or frequently have store worn instruments 
on hand. The organs tell that story themselves most 
eloquently. .The friction of competition has produced 
such an enormous variety of styles of cases that it 
has become a difficult matter to evolve new designs. 

The Sterling illustrations in this paper to-day show 
that that company has succeeded in producing some- 
thing original, which must be placed to their credit 
with particular emphasis when we consider the diffi- 
culty of the task. 

Organs such as these are bound to sell, keeping 
aside entirely the other attractive qualities, and it 
will therefore cause no particular wonder to find the 
large organ trade of the Sterling Company, which has 
been surprisingly active during the year 1891, not 
only here, but in foreign countries, expand beyond all 
previous figures. 

The two men at the head of the company, Mr. 
Rufus W. Blake, the president, and Mr. J. R. Mason, 
the secretary and treasurer, are personally known in 
the music trade of the United States as two of the 
most experienced and reliable members of the trade 
fraternity. They conduct their huge transactions on 
an elevated mercantile plane, and have the faculty 
of making friends wherever the trade wind carries 


tractive. 


them. 

The illustration of the factory in this issue of the 
paper is an exact reproduction of a photograph, and 
the enormous institution in which they make the 
Sterling pianos and Sterling organs appears in reality 
to the human vision just as the cut shows. In this 
great establishment thousands of instruments will be 
produced during this year, and judging from the 
popularity of the goods we should advise every 
dealer who intends to make money out of Sterling 
instruments to place his orders as soon as possible 
for the instruments he wants for his fall trade. 








—We are informed that Messrs. Saxe & Robertson, the New York 
agents for the Estey organ, have arranged with the Webster Piano Com- 
pany to have made for them a number of uprights which they will stencil 
** Berkeley.’’ We presume the name will be copyrighted. 
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CHICACO. 
Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


Cuicaco Orrice Musicat Courier, } 
233 Srate Street, . 
Cuicaco, September 5, 1891. | 


HERE is now in the person of Dr. S. H. Pea- 
body, of Champlain, IIl., achief of the Bureau of Lib- 
eral Arts of the world’s fair. 
this week, but not before it had been ascertained that he 
would positively accept the position and work for the in- 
terest of the department, and be contented with the emol- 
ument and honor which the place carries with it. 

It is now calculated that the expenses will be somewhat 
larger than had been anticipated, and, as probably every- 
one knows, Congress will be called on for a loan of 
$5,000,000, which measure has been recommended by the 
National Commission, and the gate receipts are to be pledged 
for the loan. 

Mr. Henry Dreher, of the B. Dreher’s Sons Company, of | 
Cleveland, Ohio, was in town this week and claims to have | 
traced the source of the information which was lately pub- 
lished derogatory to their house. 

By an error it was reported that the Sterling Company, 
of Derby, Conn., had received orders up to a certain date 
last month of 11 pianos and organs per day. It should 
have stated that their orders had averaged 11 pianos and 
17 organs from August 1 to 22, the date of Mr. Mason’s 
communication. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed for the Mein- 
berg Company, of Omaha, Neb., with a capital stock of | 
$10,000. The store will be a handsome one and will be lo- 
cated at 107 North Sixteenth street in that city, and the 
line of pianos will be the Weber, Lindeman, Wheelock and 
Stuyvesant, otherwise known as the big four. 

The present force of the Manufacturers Piano Company 
are working overtime to keep pace with the rush of busi- | 
ness which has already developed. 

Mr. S. W. Raudenbush is temporarily in charge of C. H. | 
Martin & Co.’s store in St. Paul ; otherwise there is nothing 
to add to the previous week’s report except that there is 
another party making overtures for the stock and store in 
addition to Mr. Raudenbush. 

The cabinet makers’ strike has naturally made some | 
This depart- 





change in the piano factories in this city. 
ment hasn’t the same busy appearance as usual, neverthe- 
less one of our largest manufacturers, expecting some- 
thing of the kind, got out a large stock of cases, and are 
therefore not embarrassed now, and if the strike does not 
last too long will not suffer at all. It does not seem to be 
general, and in one large furniture establishment that em- 
ploys some 600 men only 100 of them are on strike. 

The old Exposition Building, which was saved from being | 
pulled down, temporarily at least, will see another exhibit 
this fall, which will probably be the last one, and the usual 
number of music houses are preparing to exhjbit. Among | 
those who have already made application for space are | 
Julius Bauer & Co., Lyon, Potter & Co., Estey & Camp, Rin- | 
telman & Co., Schomacker Company, Bohmann and Lyon | 
& Healy, with others probably to hear from. This will be 
the 19th annual exhibition. 

Mr. Justus Gray, representing the Schomacker Piano | 
Company, and son of the redoubtable colonel of Philadel- 
phia, is doing good work here with the piano, and with | 
the branch of the business which is undoubtedly one of the 
most profitable, viz., the renting of instruments, is having 
extraordinary success. 

That recent organization, the Columbian Organ and 
Piano Company, have shipped a few finished organs and 
claim that the dealers who have bought them are perfectly | 
satisfied with them. 

The first lot of Vose pianos have been received by the | 
new agents here, Messrs. Steger & Co. The first sales of 
these instruments have already taken place and Mr. Har- 
court claims the cake for making the first sale. 

Monday is Labor Day and a showing is expected by the 


labor organizations ; some of the factories 4 S | ; ae 
bb a 7 tories may close, but | Worcester, who tried the new method, took no stock in it 


none of the retail stores. 
Mr. N. J. Haines and wife were visiting here this week. 
Someone left an open faucet in the top floor of the Steger 
building last Saturday evening and in consequence every 
floor and a portion of the merchandise down to the base- 
ment were more or less damaged before it was discovered. 


Dr. Peabody was confirmed | 


| greater than before. 
| strength, and this idea [ applied to strings. 





Messrs. Steger & Co. suffered a damage to a a few pianos | 


and their newly decorated warerooms were badly stained. 
Mr. John H. Reardon, who has a quiet way of accom. 


plishing an object, and who is an indefatigable worker, | 


has just sold 6 Mason & Hamlin uprights and a parlor 
grand to the Western Michigan College at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

As an indication of business, last Monday morning saw 
every salesman in Lyon & Healy’s piano warerooms busy 
with customers. 

The Schaff Brothers Company say that they were enabled 
to accumulate some stock through July and the first part 
of August, but since that time orders have come in freely 





and they are now some three weeks behind their orders 


to be done about the Chickering-Chase Brothers Company. 
It can only be said that this house will continue, but the 


negotiations which are said to be in progress are, for obvi- | 


ous reasons, at present kept secret. 








rect? 


Editors Musical Courier : 

OUR attention and that of others interested 
Y in the important question of musical pitch is respect- 
fully called to the table on page 203, current volume of 
THe Musicat Courter. I believe Mr. Hansing’s figures 


tions per second. 
Take, for example, the once marked octave: With A 


below this at 217.5 vibrations per second, the even tem- | 


pered C will be the result of 258.657 instead of 258.770 vi- 


brations during the same period of time, and an evenly | : 
| Charles Pabst, A. G. Beidermann, Augustus Vanderburg, 


tempered succession of ascending half steps will require 
the following rates of vibration : 
Cices bees 517.314 Fr. 
A sharp... ..... EM cchatndd Wines, covet 
Mec cL ates sake RT Cee ras 5000. ae 


G sharp.... 410.594 


eee 387.545 | C 
PG ic es coerce .. 365.796 | 

If the accepted standard were 435.192, Mr. Hansing’s 
figures would be about right, but with A at exactly 435. 
his scale is by no means even. 
between G sharp and Ais too small, that between A and 
B flat is too large. 

It may be urged that this discrepancy, amounting as it 
does in this octave to no more than from 12 to 22 hun- 


dredths vibrations per second, is too small to quibble over. | 
| True, it is absolutely small here, and still smaller in the 
| lower octaves, but it multiplies in each successive octave 


above, and within practical musical limits reaches the ex- 
tent of from 30 to 60 vibrations per second, which must be 
acknowledged a little wild where anything like accuracy 


| is presumed. 


Mr. Hansing’s figures are perhaps nearer correct than the 
finest tuners can lay a temperament, or the best pianos 
hold it an hour, or the most skillful violinists or the most 
sensitive vocalists execute on their respective ‘‘ perfect ”’ 
instruments ; but we are here dealing with a scientific and 


| mathematical question, and while consummation would 
carry us into inconceivable fractions, it is believed that | 
the thousandth part of a vibration per second should be ac- | 


counted for in this demonstration. 
There is no need for cutting and trying in reducing this 


|even tempered scale; a simple proportion lays every 
| member down in its exact relative place. 


If wrong in this matter I shall most gracefully and gladly 
accept correction. J. C, MILLER. 


LINCOLN, Neb., September 2, 1891. 








Subers’ Twisted Strings. 
AWRENCE A. SUBERS, who has been in 
the organ business at Hampton, Va., has been East to 


introduce a new invention in piano wire. Let Mr. Subers 


| talk as he does in the Worcester “ Telegram :”’ 


** Take the ordinary piano wire and it is made of solid steel. 


ample let us use No. 13, about the finest employed on pianos. The tension 


of that averages about 235 to 240 pounds, breaking weight, along its whole | 
| length. The tone is drawn to acertain pitch, and to get that wehave to 


shorten the string, for there is not tensile strength enough in any string | 
to investigate matters, and it soon became known that not 
| 


used now to get the proper pitch in a long string. 

“ Through a series of experiments I discovered that I could divide a 
string into three parts—that is to say, draw it out until it was but one- 
third of its former diameter or fineness, and by then twisting three of 
these into a single strand acquire a tensile strength 10 or 15 per cent. 
You know that cables are twisted to increase their 
The idea is entirely new and 
so simple that the wonder is it was never thought of before. 

** The strength having been increased we can use a longer string and 
obtain a higher pitch and more sonorous sound. The old strings, when 
struck, sound metallic ; the tones of these are soft and sweet. You un- 
derstand we get three vibrations instead of one.” 


It is said that the Washburn & Moen Company, of 


whatever. 


Piano Decision. 
Unauthorized Agreements of Agent on Sale of Piano. 


N an action to recover for a piano it appears 
that plaintiffs’ agent who sold the piano agreed to take 
part payment in commissions to be earned by defendants 
as broker of the agent. Plaintiffs were not bound by such 
payment where they did not know or ratify the contract. 
The fact that plaintiffs continued to prosecute their suit 
after they had knowledge of the testimony of their agent, 
who had absconded, that part payment was to be made in 
commissions, but which was denied by defendant, is not 
sufficient to charge them with actual knowledge of the 
terms of the sale and they did not thereby ratify it. In 
such case it is not necessary to tender the amount actually 
paid in cash, and bring an action in replevin for the piano. 
—Shoninger 7. Peabody, Supreme Court of Errors of Con- 


Of course there is some curiosity to know what is going | necticut, 22 At. Rep. 437. 


was held at the Leiderkranz Club, of which 


| ber, yesterday afternoon. 


‘Is Siegfried Hansing’s Table Cor-. 


are all too high for his accepted standard: A 435 vibra- direction of Nahan Franko, played a funeral march. 


. 945.266 | 


307.598 | 
290.329 | 


- ber 2. 


His half step relationship | 
| the Fort Wayne Organ Company, one of which asks for 


| damages in the sum of $5,000 and the other calls for dam- 





As an ex- 
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Oscar Steins’ Funeral. 
HE funeral of Oscar Rudolph Steins, the 


well-known baritone singer, who died last Sunday, 


he was a mem 
The large room was crowded 
with the friends of thedead man. The coffin was completely 


hidden by floral pieces. The service was conducted by the 


| Rev. Dr. Krusi, of the Madison Street Lutheran Church. A 


choir of 50 voices from the active chorus of the society, under 
the direction of the club conductor, Heinrich Zoellner, sang 
Karl Zoellner’s ‘*‘ Hymn of Praise’’ and ‘* Below Is Peace.”’ 
As the body was carried out the Eldorado Band, under the 
The 
pallbearers were J. N. Hempstead, Adolph Burkard, Albert 
Sturcke, Philip Burkard, Charles Reichman and Charles 
Anderson. 

Among the many friends present were William Steinway, 
Alfred Dolge, F. A. O. Schwartz, Mr. and Mrs. Marckwold, 
Adam Keller, Dr. J. H. Senner, Vitalis Himmer, Mr. and 
Mrs. L. S. Stone, Mrs. Barton Anderson, Henry Brandeis, 
Christian Fritz, William A. Kyte, J. N. Rathgeber, Charles 
Burden, David Horn, Frank Paul. The burial was in St. 


Mark’s Cemetery, Steinway, L. I.—* Tribune,”’ Septe:n- 


Damages Wanted. 
iy the Circuit Court Attorneys E. V. 


and W. G. Colerick filed two suits for damages against 


Harris 


| ages in the sum of $10,000. 


On June 27 Edward Rabel, the 13 year old son of Chris- 
tian Rabel, accepted employment in the Fort Wayne Organ 
factory and two days later while standing near a machine 
known as a ‘‘sander’”’ his hands were caught in the rollers 
and ‘severely, painfully and permanently injured.’’ Mr. 
Christian Rabel, the father, brings suit for $5,000 damages. 
He has been deprived of his son’s services until he reaches 
his majority, and places his damages at that amount. The 
second suit is brought by the father, as the next best friend 
of the son, and is for $10,000. The suits will be hotly con 
tested, and much interest is displayed as to the outcome.— 
Fort Wayne ‘‘Gazette.”’ 


Barrett is Found. 
A Cleveland Man Sees the Missing Piano Dealer. 


TELEGRAM was received by the “ Leader” 

yesterday dated Bramwell, W. Va., from a 
man of Cleveland, which stated that he had seen B. S. Bar- 
rett there. Aneffort was made to obtain further telegraphic 


communication with the Cleveland gentleman for the pur- 


business 


| pose of learning additional facts, but it was unsuccessful. 


It will be remembered that on Monday, November 19, 1889, 
it transpired that Barrett, a piano dealer on Euclid avenue, 
apparently in prosperous circumstances, had disappeared 
and was deeply involved in debt. 

He had for a number of years been engaged in the piano 
business in this city and was the possessor of a comfortable 


| home on Kinsman street. The beginning of the disgraceful 


exposé of his manner of doing business came when the 
John Church Company, of Cincinnati, began an attachment 
suit for $2,000 in the Common Pleas Court. This had the 
effect of causing people who were doing business with him 


only were his creditors numerous and the debts against him 
large, but that he was guilty of the crime of forgery. 
Developments came rapidly and for several days littie 
was talked about on the streets besides the ever increasing 
amount of Barrett’s indebtedness, and the great success 
he had had in keeping his operations secret. His methods 
were almost without a parallel, and the wonder was how 
he had succeeded in keeping them from the light of day. 
One of his methods consisted in issuing duplicate sets of 
forged notes when he had sold a piano on the installment 
plan, these sets often reaching as high a number as four or 
five, and being so perfectly executed that in some cases 
the genuine and the forgeries could not be told apart. 
This was only one of the brilliantly dishonest schemes of 
Barrett, who used his talents to defraud his business asso- 
ciates of more than $100,000. Warrants were sworn out 
for his arrest, but up to the receipt of yesterday’s telegram 
his — Cleveland 


nothing was known of whereabouts 


** Leader.”’ 








— Does Graves, of Castile, think it was an honorable thing for him as a 
piano dealer to do when he erased or caused to be erased the number of 
a Conover piano and had another number substituted or inserted. If Mr 
Graves did this the dealers in his section should combine to advertise the 
matter throughout the whole district. It would pay them, too. 


PIANO MANUFACTURERS 


Who use SPRUCE SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER can be supplied 
with any quantity at all times and be sure of @ FIRST-CLASS article by 
addressing the undersigned. Also Dimension Lumber prepared for VIO- 
LINS, GUITARS and other MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


WM. H. WATERS Little Falls, N. Y. 
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M PITCH, 


- — 


Piano Manufacturers’ Association, New York. 


UNIFOR 


Circular No. 6, August 3, 1891. 





HE 


ifacturers’ 


mmittee appointed by the Piano Man- 


T Association to consider the matter of uni- 

form pitch are able to publish further information concern- 

iction taken elsewhere bearing upon this question. 
Wa. STeEINWAY, Chairman. 


in l¢€ 


Levi K. FULLER, Secretary. 
In 1885 the Austrian Government invited other Govern- 
ents to send representatives to a conference for the pur- 
ose of establishing a universal musical pitch. 
4 Baron Von Bezecny, Mr. Fidler, Dr. Hanslick, 
Mr. Hellmesberger, Mr. Jahn, Mr. Komzak, Dr. Von Stefan, 


Mr. Zellner. 


y i 


Dr eller, 

Hi AR 
-Prof. Pietro Blaserna, Maestro Arrigo Boito. 

Mr. Mr. Professor 
Mr, Joachim, Professor Koslek, Dr. Wuellner. 


ir. Max Schuetz. 


I A. Blumner, Von Bronsart, 


4.—Mr. Grushka, Professor Leschetitzky. 


y.—Professor Fuersternau, Dr. Reinecke, Mr. 


N,—Dr. Svedbom. 
\ rEMBERG—Professor Faisst, Mr. Seifriz. 
President, Baron Von Bezecny. 
ice-presidents, Prof. Pietro Blaserna, Mr. Joachim. 


cretary, Dr. Svedbom. 


Precis writer, Baron Von Weckbecker. 





A—Principal Resolutions. 
lhe International Conference on Musical Pitch in Vienna, 
in its sittings of November 16, 17, 18 and 19, 1885, unani- 
ously adopted the following resolutions : 
I. There shall be one single international normal musical 
tch note. This normal pitch note shall be that A which 
is determined by 870 simple vibrations in a second. 
To represent this pitch note a normal tuning fork shall 
ye constructed so as to give the normal note at a tempera- 
ture of 15° C, (==-59° Fahr.—-12° Réaumur). 
For carrying out this resolution, which is indispensably 
1ecessary in the interests of practical musical cultivation, 


the conference likewise unanimously recommends the fol- 


ving regulations to all Governments concerned. 

I, The acceptance and introduction of the normal pitch 
note shall be universal and obligatory. In especial it shall 
extend to all public and private educational establish- | 


ments in which music is cultivated, and similarly also to 
musical societies, theatres, &c. 

Military bands shall adopt the normal pitch as soon as 
possible, and at the latest on the occasion of replacing the 
wooden wind instruments. Similarly the patrons and au- 
thorities of churches are to be influenced to make the pitch 
of their organs agree with the normal as soon as possible, 
and in any case on the occasion of rebuilding or general 
repairs. 

Ill 


f the normal pitch shall be completed, individual states 


Respecting the time within which the introduction 


sna 


appoint the shortest possible interval. 


[V. In order to preserve the normal pitch note from 
alteration the following regulations shall be adopted : 

All establishments and bodies whose duty it is to 
accept the normal pitch shall be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of the pitch note correctly within the sphere of 
the ction, and for this purpose must possess a verified 


tuning fork. Other sounding bodies, such as harmonium 


pitch pipes, X&c., are declared unsuitable for the 
ithentic reproduction of the normal pitch note. 
Governments concerned shall subject the unaltered 


idition of the normal pitch note in all these establish- 


nts to a constant supervision by properly appointed au- 


rities 
Each state concerned shall appoint an office to pre- 
ve the normal tuning fork, to test all forks brought to it 
for verification, to set them right and to authenticate them 
1 stamp. 
Only such forks shall be declared suitable for testing 
1uthenticating as satisfy the following conditions : 


The forks must be made of unhardened steel. 


The | 


prongs must be parallel and at least half a cen- 


timetre in breadth. 
The space left for the stamp between the internal 
vend of the fork and the tang must be at least a centi- 
4) The fork to be verified must be quite free from 


and polished white or blued. 
The of 


rrectness of the fork, first, by the international stamp, 


rust 


office verification has to authenticate the 


of the figures 870, inclosed in an ellipse, and, 


ynsisting 


yndly, by the stamp of the particular Government. 


B—Subsidiary Resolutions. 


instruments to be used at these institu- 
hat 24°C, (=74.4 


makers shall show, 


The wind 


tions shall be tunedto the normal pitc 
19.2° N 


Réa Instrument 


imur). 


! 
| by an impressed factory pitch mark, that they guarantee 
| their instruments to have been thus tuned. 


tuning in orchestras, and hence to preserve the normal 
pitch, is atuning fork. Where this is not in use the oboe 
should not be employed for tuning from until it has been 
thoroughly warmed. The conductor of the concert is re- 
sponsible for the perfectly correct pitch of his orchestra. 
VII. Organs should be brought to the normal pitch at 


circumstances under which they are used. 


utely necessary for the proper ca ing out o e princi- 
lutely necessary for the proper carrying out of th rinci 
pal resolutions of the conference, and shall, therefore, be 
undertaken as soon as possible. 


Spain adopted French pitch March 19, 1879. 

Belgium adopted French pitch March 19, 1885. 

England, Royal Academy, adopted French pitch June 20, 
1885. 

England, Society of Arts, adopted French pitch Febru- 
ary 12, 1886. 


The Society of Arts. 
This most important scientific body of England, the one 
which leads in matters of this kind, having for many years 


June 26, 1885, a committee to go over the whole ground 
again and report. The chairman in appointing that com- 
mittee stated that they had been selected as physicists, 
practical musicians, vocalists, composers, players and in- 
strument manufacturers, viz. : 

Mr. Bosanquet, Mr. Ellis, Mr. Hipkins, Dr. Pole, Dr. 
Stone, Mr. Walter Bache, Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, Mr. Henry 
Holmes, Dr. Hopkins, Sir G. A. Macfarren, Mr. Walter 
Macfarren, Mr. Patey, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Sainton, Mr. 
Stanley, Dr. Stainer, Mr. Van Biene, Mr. A. C. White, Mr. 
Bruzaud, Mr. Blakely, Mr. Willis, Mr. Brinsmead. 

Their report appears in the journal of the society under 
date of February 12, 1886. 


Report of Committee. 
‘¢The council, having had under consideration the subject 
of the Society of Arts musical pitch, referred the matter to 
a.committee, which has reported as follows: 


which determined the decision of the committee in 1860, 
recommending the pitch since known as the Society of Arts 
pitch (C 528), have now lost their force, seeing that in 
1860 the French pitch (A= 435 or C= 517.3) was only just 


established, and was under trial, so that there was no ob- 
jection to the proposal of another pitch in competition 
with it. 

‘*The French pitch has now been established for 25 
years, and has been adopted in many other countries, in- 
cluding Germany, Belgium, Italy and Austria, it having 
been formally adopted by the Government of the last 
named country as recently as November last at the Inter- 
national Conference at Vienna. 

‘‘The committee think it would be a pity to cause a 
schism for the sake of a few vibrations, and that the so- 
ciety would abandon the pitch known as the Society of 
Arts pitch and to make public announcement of the fact, 

‘They also recommend that the influence of the society 
should be employed in furthering the adoption of French 
pitch.” 





‘“‘At their last meeting the council decided to adopt the 
recommendations of the committee and to give up any at- 
tempt to insure the adoption of the pitch known as the So- 
ciety of Arts pitch. The council have adopted this course 
in the hope of clearing away what might otherwise be an 
obstacle to the adoption of a uniform pitch.”’ 


Extract from the Fournal of the Council of the Society of Arts, 
Fuly 2, 1886. 

‘‘ The change to the French pitch seems to be gradually 
effecting itself by the volition of the musical public gener- 
ally. * * Church and cathedral organs (where not 
wanted to be used with an orchestra) are now, it is be- 
lieved, generally tuned to this pitch, as are also the great 
bulk of pianos sent out for domestic use throughout the 
country, * a reform which seems to have a large 
majority of educated musical opinion on its side.’’ 


x 


* - 


New Corporations. 
en Black & Keffer Company has been or- 
ganized under the laws of New Jersey ; capital stock, 
$50,000, $6,000 paid in. Charles C. Black, of Jersy City, 
holds one share and the balance is held by the parties here. 
As Black & Keffer the firm has for about one year past 
been making pianos at 137th street and Lincoln avenue. 


* * * 


Erie Piano Company, Erie, Pa. (first notice pub- 
lished in these columns a month ago). Capital, $25,000. 
Directors, Joseph McCarter, C. C. Colby, Arthur A. Brown, 





Erie. 


VI. The most suitable instrument to settle the proper | 





John William Tonk. 











OHN WILLIAM TONK, the venerable father 


of Messrs. William and Charles Tonk, constituting 


J 


| the firm of William Tonk & Co., of New York, and of Max 
Tonk, of Chicago, died in that city recently at the age of 
177. Mr. Tonk came to America from Germany in 1855 and 
| started in and remained in the leather business until the 


such mean temperatures as shall be suitable for the special | 


VIII. The formation of centres for military music is abso- | 





| calico manufacturing business. 
given this matter its most serious attention, appointed on | 





‘*The committee are of the opinion that the reasons | 


war, when he commenced a lucrative trade in skins for 
drum heads, which at that time netted him a handsome in- 
come. From this he drifted naturally into the. musical in- 
strument business and three of his sons were brought up in 
this line. The fourth remaining son, Albert Tonk, is in the 


insurance business in this city. 
S we announced last week the death of Mr. 
A. H. Whitney, of Quincy, III., and Mr. James Bellak, 
of Philadelphia, at the moment of going to press, when we 


Two Prominent Men Cone. 


| had no time to compile biographical particulars, we append 


the following notes as a matter of historical record : 
James Bellak. 

Mr. Bellak was born in Prague, Austria, March 1, 1813. He was edu- 
cated at the Jesuit College at that place and subsequently went into the 
He remained in his native land unti! 1846, 
when, on account of war troubles affecting his business, he emigrated to 
America and took up his residence in Philadelphia, where he began the 
teaching of music. He was quite proficient in that art and wrote and 
published music also. In 1854 he went into the piano and organ business 
in a private house, No. 279 South Fifth street, and his trade grew to such 
proportions that Nos. 281 and 283 were added to meet the demands. In 
1879 another change was necessitated, and the warerooms were then re- 
moved to the present location, 1129 Chestnut street. He was the author 
of an “* Analytical Method for the Piano "’ and ** Method for the Organ,”’ 
as well as between 2,000 and 3,000 compositions and arrangements. 

Over 30 years ago he was organist in St. Joseph's Roman Catholic 
Church, and in later years played at St. John’s Roman Catholic Church, 
Manayunk, and Trinity (Southwark) Protestant Episcopal Church. He 
leaves a widow and four children, viz., Leopold and Charles E. Bellak 
and Misses Bertha and Betty Bellak, his sons being associated with him in 
business. He was a member of the Union League, but never took an ac- 
tive part in political affairs nor held public office. He was a member of 
Rising Star Lodge No. 126, F. and A. M.; Columbia Mark Lodge No. 91, 
and Herman Lodge No. 7, I. 0. O. F. 

Until about two years ago Mr. Bellak continued in active work, and by 
energy and perseverance had caused his business to be one of the most 
successful of its kind in Philadelphia. 

The funeral services were held from his late residence at 
1327 Spruce street on Sunday last, and there were present 


Mr. P. H. Powers and O. A. Kimball, of the Emerson Piano 


| Company; Mr. S. B. Shoninger, of the B. Shoninger Com- 


| pany, New Haven; Mr. P. 





| home to the time of his death, 








J. Gildemeester, Mr. Emil 
Gabler, Mr. Nichols, of Chickering & Sons, and almost all 
of the Philadelphia music trade. It is feared that Mrs. 
Bellak, who has been ill fora long time, will not survive her 
husband for many days, and we learn with great regret 
that Mr. Leopold Bellak, the oldest son and for some time 
virtually the head of the business, is suffering from an 
attack of typhoid fever. 
Mr. A. H. Whitney. 

Augustus H. Whitney was born at Raymond, Me., 54 years ago. He 
learned the trade of organ builder at Portland, Me., and at Montreal, 
Canada—learned it thoroughly in all its branches. Leaving the East he 
went West and worked for a time at Kalamazoo, Mich. It was there that 
he met the young woman who afterward became his wife—the faithful 
companion and helpmeet of his remaining years. They were married 24 
years ago and almost immediately thereafter moved to Quincy, their 
The fruit of the union was two sons, 
Frank and Joseph, two of Quincy's brightest and best young nien, both 
employed at the organ factory. 

Mr. Whitney was a member of Peerless Lodge, 1. O. O. F.; Pride of 
the West Lodge, A. O. U. W.; the Elks, one of the Masonic lodges and 
was a vestryman at the Episcopal Cathedral of St. John. 








Change in Pittsburgh. 
N our last issue, under the head of “In Town,” 
will be found the names of Mr. John R. Henricks, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa,, and Mr. J. G. Ebersole, of Smith & Nixon, 
of Cincinnati. It was generally understood in trade circles 
that an effort was to be made by Mr. Ebersole to capture 
the agency of the Chickering piano in Pittsburgh for the 
representatives there of Smith & Nixon, Messrs. Echols & 
McMurray. He succeeded in doing so, and the agency 
which has been held for several years by Mr. Henricks, as 
the Henricks Music House, goes to the Smith & Nixon 
branch, which, we are informed, will shortly move from 
Allegheny to Pittsburgh proper, opening a large store 
there. 

While here Mr. Henricks succeeded in securing the im- 
portant agency of the Weber piano. That he will push it 
for all it is worth goes without saying. He is now at work 
upon the addition to his new warerooms, which, when com- 
pleted, will give him not only the largest salesroom in Pitts- 
burgh but a music hall seating several hundred people and 
a suite of teaching rooms, 

The Henricks Music Company will now be equipped with 
a line of goods corresponding to that of the Manufacturers 
Piano Company, of Chicago, and, with the enterprise and 
capital of the concern, we look to them for great things in 
the future. 





ANTED—A business manufacturing an article that has been thor- 

oughly advertised in the music trade and that represents a hand- 

some profit to every dealer handling it needs a manager. One who is 

thoroughly acquainted with the music, particularly the piano and organ, 

trade, and who plays the piano, can secure management provided he can 

qurchase 6 eanall aaneunt of stock in order to interest himself, Address 
** Organum,”’ care Musicat Courier, 
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THE LYon & HEALY 
| CATALOGUE OF MusicaL MERCHANDISE. 
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THE MOST COMPLETE PUBLISHED BY ANY HOUSE IN THE TRADE, 


a 


HAVE YOU A COPY OF THE 1891 EDITION ? 





NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


Cor. W. Chicago Ave. & Dix St., Chicago, my 





FACTORY: 
RANDOLPH ST. & OGDEN AVE 
WAREROOMS: 

STATE & MONROE STS. 
CHICAGO. 





THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 
Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 
JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 
Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 East 17th St., New York. 
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JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Unricht PLA Wos. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 











ty” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 





S. GROLLMAN & SONS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FAOTORY; 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, | 
ORT OAGO. 


STORY & CLARK ORGAN C0., Hag es 2 Nears, 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago. 


The Largest Exclusive Organ Manufacturers. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, a and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. A and 65 North Clark sreearn Chicago, Ill. 





=a, aes ee 
marie f 


sie) 
mon 
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Office and Salesroom : 
| 21,23 & 25 PLYMOUTH PLACE, 


| Factory: 243-251 N. Wells St, 


+ CHICAGO. 





THE POPULAR 


hs & Gerts Piano. 


DEALER SHOULD 
SEE ONE. 


THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMAKABLE PIANOS 





EVERY 


Send for Terms and Prices. 


W.H. BUSH & CO., Chicago, 


Office : 





243 East Chicago Ave. 


Factory : Corner Weed and Dayton Sts. 





: Ancien : 
, Washington * 


Desplaines Sts. 


as 


WILL L. THOMPSON & C0,, 


Music Publishers, 
Whoir.ale Western Agents for Mathushek Pianos and 
Clough & Warren Organs. 
Agents Wanted. Call or addre 
259 Wabash Avenue, CHI@42GO. 


PE 
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SMITH & BARNES PIANO C0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright + Pianos, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 151 Superior Street, 
CELICACHO.7 





THE 


SCHAFF BROS. 


COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


45 to 2 
North Clinton Street, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 
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A Magnificent Piano. 


HE Mason & Hamlin concert grand piano 
used by Mr. Sherwood at his recitals is a truly grand 








delic: ate pend: so regulated that it seems to feel and act as if | erestent improvement in piano construction in 50 years. 
| even a part of the player’s mind. The tone is remarkable | Such a production is a veritable triumph and must be a 
for its refined quality, its carrying capacity and its wonder- | source of gratification to the makers. Mr. Sherwood uses 
This instrument, as all of the Mason & Hamlin | the Mason & Hamlin pianos exclusively, as does the Chi- 

























ful volume. 





;duction. This instrument was made expressly for Mr. | pianos, contains the improved method of stringing invented | cago Conservatory of Music, the piano department of 
Sherwood, and is in every way fitted to meet the require- | and patented by the Mason & Hamlin Company in 1883 and | which is under Mr. Sherwood.—Chautauqua * Herald,”’ 
ments of an exacting artist. The action is responsive and | which has been declared by mechanical experts to be the | August 13, 1891. 





E LHINS & CO.,. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Factory and Warerooms, - 210 WEST THIRTY-FIFTH STREET. 


We solicit a kind inspection of our factory and pianos. 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Ag 
7amous | 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Established 1834 
THE NAME THE GUARANTEE. 


ATHUSHEK & §ON 


the name We want 





Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 
Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its completenessin | 
s line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
e cheerfully turnished upon application, | 
Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every 
ing isimported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality | 
y. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable, | 
Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E, Ritrersuausen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
( 1n-Muzzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru 


1S 








ik als i: Saecuned ducks cam anads Celebrated Violin Bows. | 
| ou to remember when 
ae < Gipethipengmen > | you Want a good Piano 
TONE P I A N Oo S DURABILITY. 






ro Drange axp pemcmasen, | FA(TORY. 
3448&346 East 23d Street.NEW YORK 


Factory and Warerooms, 2251 to 2261 Washington St., BOSTON. 


LIVE, RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE MUSICAL TRADE REFERENCE CO. 
ORGANS AND PIANOS, 


Principal Office: BOSTON, MASS., 10 Tremont St. 
WASHINGTON, N. J. 


= PLEASING 











Offices: New York, 245 Broadway Philadelphia, 433 Chestnut Street, 
Chicago, 84 La Salle Street. 


Publishers BOOK OF CREDIT RATINGS. MONTHLY LIST OF BUSINESS CHANGES 
AND RECORD ITEMS OF THE MUSIC TRADE FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


ial attention given to collection of past due claims in the United States and Canada. 
SUBSCRIPTION, $25.00. Cireular sent on application. 


BERTELING’S NEW SOLO BP CLARINET. 





Spe 








BUSINESS 





—ISs— 
CENERALLY DULL, 
| —BUT— 
Flutes, Clarinets, Oboes, &c. Boehm Flutes a Specialty. | H. N. CORNETT & CO. 
Best Instruments in Existence. Utmost Satisfaction Guaranteed. Correspondence Solicited —ARE— 


T. BERTELING & CO., 177 Bowery, New York, U. S. A. 


NEW YORK and LONDON. 


Established 1848 


NOVELLO, EWER & Co., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS. 


| WORKING FULL TIME. 
Pianos Improved Every Week. 


























FACTORY: 
Se ALBUMS. HOLD 1 
penriiocb rours. | 603-7 WEST 2st STREET 
b 
BAOH. N HERMANN GOETZ. No. A. ©, MACKENZIE. | NEW YORK. 
and Each containing 2 2 Lose Blitter (Op. 7), 1-5 Sixty-five National Scotch a 
Compositions. The same bound | 21. Lose Bliitter (Op. 7), 6-9 Dances. j 
) one volume, 22. Genrebilder (Op. 13) . Sixty-six National Scotch | 44 
- In one volume, bound. Dances. ,] 3 MANUFACTURER OF 
HANDEL. . , ‘ 
J. RHEINBERGER. 34. Sixty-nine National Scotch 
and ¢ Each containing 24 S Cc Dances 
Compositions, The same bound | 23. >even Compositions ne ve 
. a - —— ( 04. Steven Comeecitions. In one volume. 
5. Seven Compositions. | 
VARIOUS COMPOSERS. In one volume. BUDOLF ALTSCHUL. Piano and Furniture 
a Kach containing 1 BERTHOLD TOURS. — ‘Hungarian National 5 
M e. a The same bound in 6. A Juvenile Album (Duets). wangs. | 
2. Bech containing | | ¢- MOSCHELES. aaa 663 & 655 Bast 156th St 
Gavottes,&c, The same bound Domestic Life (Twelve Char- | 41. Eight Compositions as sb | 
in one volume , panes ap Ayre Book 1 42. Four Compositions. 
SCHWEIZER. 28. Domestic Life (Twelve Char- | 43. Seven Compositions. | z 
‘ acteristic Duets), Book 2. In one volume. | Bet. Elton and 
Eight Scottish Airs, Duets In one volume . | HAS NO EQUAL. Courtlandt Aves. NEW YORK, 
SPINDLER. H ) ; 3 , | Orr 
Nine Compositior 29 oe 44 wedaett teetataien, = " 
Nine Composition Ten Compositions 45. Seven Compositions Gocu mM. 
ren Compositions 3t. Twenty-three Compositions 46. Seven Compositions. | A OID. 
In one volume, bound In one volume In one volume | 
Price, each number, so cents; each volume bound in cloth, $1.50; Nos. 26, 27 and 28, each, 80 cents. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 21 £. 17th St. (8 doors West of Broadway), NEW YORK. 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 





Sole Agents for U. 8. 











Territory Absolutely buarnitied 
fo all Established Agericies 










ttt eWarevboms & Factory, 
* Bruges Awe, Basar Eo, 


Ditheeniiiiied USA. 








Cae 
: 


ee 





FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT * ewe! 








| 102. 704 East 148th Street 


NEW YORK. 
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WEBER. WEBER, CHAS. P. LOWE & C0. 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St, 
4+~NEW ¢YORK.+ 


MANUFACTOBRIES: 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4INEW ¢ YORK. + 











— A Comriete STocK oF —— 


Xylophone Supplies, Bells and Drummers’ Traps 


ConsTaNTLy Kept on Hanp, 
ALSO XYLOPHONE SOLOS. 
(These Solos are not published and always create great 
enthusiasm wherever played.) _ 
We guarantee our instruments to keep in tune and 
give enure satisfaction. Send for circulars and cata- 
Jogues to 


| WNo. 234 Third Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 








die. Hm FB 


= i “GRAND, SQUARE awa ce 
EHNA” _ PIANO FORTE ACTION. t. _ Se 
Ke 131 to 417 BROADWAY, 
VE. - "a NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


RAILROAD. - 
SPEC ~ Cambridgepor': Mass: 
7 BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 


OAR D aM AN cry WIESAITE 


q— mt... 
-a 4 


PIRNOS 


ESTABLISHED ---!N---1837 00MS,| g 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Tue COLBY PIANO | OR 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERI, PA. 











ORGANS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
WILCOX & WHISE ORGAN CO., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
BUSINESS KSTABLISHED IN 1851. 


C. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FIANO CASES 


ERVI NG, MASS. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY. 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 





18 East 17th Street, with G. W. HERBERT. 


SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 


PARIS AND NEW YORK. 
Particulars on application to 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 








Avenue D and 11th Street, 


PIANO HARDWARE, |— 








NEW YORK 
Sele Basate 8 be A nt 26 Warren St., New York. NHW YORE. 


MANUFACTORY 
125 to 135 Raymond S., 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 


171 Broadway. 


BROOKLYN, N, Y. 


l 





CHICAGO, ILL., 
210 State Street. 


Address all New York 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
AVIAN VLU LT ELT PT ETL 0 LT PPLE EEE TY LEE 


290 & 292 Fulton St., | 


BROOELYN, N. Y. 


Bravevury Music Hatt, 





BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 


Catalogues and Price te the Trade Furnished on 
Application. 


FACTORIES: GRAND RAPIDS AND MUSKE- 
GON, MICH. 


KRAKAUER BROS, 


‘ =v wm 





a 
oy 


; KRAKAUER 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


=>, \Upright Pianos 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
159 and 161 East 126th St., 
NEW YORK. 





BERLIN, SO., 


ae ae. Strasse 121, 


World haces, Un nequaled 


LOWENDALL 


CONSERVATORY 


VIOLINS. 


(Beware of I mitations.) 

To be had at all Leading Mus:- 
cal Instrument Houses. 
Full oar 

appiication to 





ticulars on 
the above address. 








JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 








~» 
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Ivers & Pond Catalogue. 


The Lusty Horn,’ 
Rural Music, 
* Chorister Boys, 
Angels’ Heads, 
* St. Cecilia,”’ 
Palestrina 
Bach 
Hinde 
(riuck, 
Mozart 
Haydn 
Cherubini, 
Beethoven, 
Paganini, 
Von Weber, 
Auber 
Rossini, 
Meyerbeer, 
Donizetti, 
Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, 
( hopin, 
Wagner, 
Liszt, 
Verdi, 
Schumann, 
Sullivan, 
Masonic Hall, Boston, Mass., 
Skeleton trame, showing pin block construction, 
End wood key bottom construction, 
Key bottom support, 
Sliding fall and automatic desk front (2), 
Sounding board, Lace system, 
Scale view of an upright, 
Interior view of an upright, 
Exterior view of uprights (3), 
Skeleton frame of grand, 
Scale view of grand, 
Exterior views of grand pianos (2), 
Exterior view of square piano, 
Factories’ view. 


[his is a list of the artistic, musical and commercial 
illustrations to be found in a brochure just issued by 
the Ivers & Pond Piano Company, of Boston, and which 
they modestly call their catalogue. The reproduction and 
the portraits dre in half tone and the building cuts and 
piano cuts are excellently engraved, much better than the 
usual run of such matter. 

The text is well conceived and well composed, and even 
one who has become tired unto death of reading piano 
catalogues will find in it something to learn told in an in- 
teresting manner and carrying conviction by its simplicity, 
earnestness and conservative statements of the points of 
excellence claimed by the company. 

The series of' testimonials constitute an important 
feature of the book, and as a sample of their tone we need 
but quote the following : 

New Encianp Conservatory or Music, ' 
Boston, December 24, 1887. | 

There are now in use in the New England Conservatory of Music more 

in 100 pianos manufactured by your company 
stood the severe conservatory practice (about eight hours a day) for 

re than five years 
for exchange, b 
proving the excellent quality of the instruments and the sterling integrity 


all have given and are giving good satisfaction ; thus 






the manufacturers E. Tourjte, Director 





New Encianp Conservatory or Music, t 
Boston, December 24, 1887. § 


It is now almost six years since a very large number of your pianos 
were purchased by this conservatory and placed under my immediate 
supervision, as to tuning and regulating. I now take great pleasure in 
being able to make you what seems to me to bea most encouraging re- 
port concerning their durability and general character. 

Each one of these instruments has been subjected to the unusually 
severe test of not less than eight hours’ daily practice (the piano being 
used by two pupils), and in every case the comparatively small amount of 
attention necessary to keep them in good order and the even manner in 
which they have worn have demonstrated the thorough and practical 
method of their construction. 

One special feature in this connection, and which I think is very 
much in their favor, is the marked stability of the original tone, an 
occasional resurfacing of the hammers being all that is necessary to re- 
store it completely. 

Now, it would be both unwise and unnecessary for me to say that your 
pianos are “ unequaled "’ or that there is no chance for improvement. I am, 
however, prepared to say that I have yet to find a piano which by its 
superiority can break the remarkably fine record your instruments have 
thus far made in this conservatory. 

One thing which gives me special confidence in these pianos as a whole 
lies in the fact that we have repeatedly ordered them sent up to us at 
short notice, in which case they have been taken directly from your ware- 
rooms, and since these have worn equally as well as those made especially 
for us in large lots I am assured that those we are using are in no way 
superior to those sold to every customer. 

I am also glad to know that you are still intent upon making all possi- 
ble improvements in the general construction of your already finely made 
piano, and I am not a little interested in that new idea of end wood for the 
pin block and key bottom, for I certainly think, from all I can judge of 
its workings, that you have secured a most effectual device for prevent- 
ing the great annoyance occasioned by atmospheric changes. 

Allow me, in conclusion, to congratulate you on your well merited and 
honestly earned success as piano manufacturers, and wishing you con- 
tinued prosperity in all your efforts, I am yours very truly, 

F. W. Hate, 
Principal of Tuning Department and Teacher of Harmony. 


New EnGianp Conservatory or Music, : 
Boston, March 9, 1891, 
At different times during the past years I have made a brief report as to 
the service of your pianos in this conservatory which have been under 


| my personal supervision. 


Many of them have | 


Not one has failed or been returned to the factory | 


It ought, and doubtless will be gratifying to you when I still reiterate 
the statement of former years. Indeed all that has been written, either by 
myself or others, in commendation of your excellent instruments, is even 
now being daily demonstrated upon the instruments which are the property 
of this institution. While we are always willing, and even anxious, to 
receive the latest improvements, I must confess to you that I do not see 
how it is possible for you to improve upon those you now furnish us. 

I believe I wished you success in past letters ; this you now unquestion- 
ably have, so all there is left for me is to thank you most sincerely for 
the valuable improvements your instruments bear. 

F. W. Hares, 
Principal of Tuning Department and Teacher of Harmony. 








}}OR SALE.—A parlor grand, nearly new, but slightly used; in fine con- 
dition ; celebrated New York city maker. Address Karl Schimpff 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
F° SALE—A genuine Mattias Klotz ’cello of the year 1743 (Mitten- 
wald). Address, Hans Mettke, Room 127, Moore Block, St. Paul, 
Minn 


Trade Notes. 


—J. W. Greene & Brother, of Toledo, are now occupying their new 
and handsome warerooms. 


| —The old piano business of Herz, of Paris, has been purchased by 
| Messrs. Thibout & Co, 

| —The office of S. Freidenrich, inventor of the Freidénrich piano mute, 
is permanently located at 12 East Fifteenth street. 


—Dr. Eisenman’s electric piano is on exhibition at the electric exposi- 
tion at Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, and is attracting much atten- 
tion, 

—Messrs. Ernest J. Knabe, Jr., Chas. Keidel, Jr.,and Ernest H. Keidel, 
representing the younger generation of the house of Wm. Knabe & Co., 
Baltimore, are on a short vacation at Saranac Lake, Adirondacks. The 
young men have been hard at work all summer at their various duties in 
the factory and counting house of the firm. 

—George Shepley, a manufacturer of musical instruments, died sud- 
denly of heart disease on Wednesday night at his home, No. 65 Market 
street, Newark. He was in his 58th year. He had just returned 
from an outing with his grandchildren and was in the best of spirits. As 
he was preparing to retire for the night he was prostrated, and died be- 
fore a physician could be summoned. He wasa native of England and 
for many years had been a prominent member of the St. George’s So- 
ciety. 

—William F. Shaw, of Canada, has invented a music holder. The de- 
vice comprises a support or shelf having a recess in its rear side and a slot 
in its front face, a lever pivoted inthe recess projecting through the slot, 
while two transverse rods having cranks connect the lever at opposite 
sides of its pivot with the inner cranks of the rods, spring fingers being 
mounted on their outer cranks. The device is adapted for almost instant 
adjustment to allow or prevent the turning of leaves of music, at the 
will of the performer, and is convenient for use at a table as well as on a 
piano or organ, while it may be employed as an easel for supporting pic- 
tures, &c. 

—Patents granted August 25, 1891 : 


Leaf holder for music stands........... pS | Re No, 458,438 
Music time annunciator........ ... mi at ene * 458,251 
Musical instrumrent............0.0++++0: J. S. F. Pizzuti......... “* 458,338 
PI ION «ovina vines cabaesek ccansas Se ncinas vce sencie 


fanaa ny ty general superintendent of a piano factory. Output 
about 20 a week. Must know all about the practical operations of 
a piano factory making a medium low grade instrument. Address 
** Foreman,” care of this paper. 
NV ANAGERS WANTED-— Two intelligent, experienced piano and or- 
« gan men who know all about the business; who have executive 
ability and who can furnish satisfactory reference, to manage two South- 
ern piano and organ branch houses. Address Manager, care of this 
paper. 
ANTED.—Right away, two organ and one piano salesman. Must 
be first class with good references. Reference given in return. 
Best salary and steady employment to good men. Bodman & Thayer, At- 
tleboro, Mass. 
I ARE CHANCE-—In the beautiful city of Pittsfield, Mass., to buya 
well established music house. Stock: Contents of pianos, organs, 
sheet music, books and nice stock of musical merchandise. Will inventory 
about $5,000. Terms easy. Easiest kind of competition. Fine store, low 
rent. Address James M. Burns, Pittsfield, Mass. 
ONE REGULATOR and Regulator—First-class man, with best of 
references, capable of taking charge of branch of factory, wishes 
a situation. Address Piano Maker, care of Musicat Courter, 25 East 
Fourteenth street, New York. 











BEHR BROS. 


« GOLD MEDAL «x 
NEW ORLEANS, 1886, 


GRAND 


— AND—. 


UPRIGHT 


PIANUEOR TE 


MELBOURNE, 1889. 


every 





THE EMINENT PIANIST AND 
The World’s Highest Authority on Music, 


DR. HANS VON BULOW, 


INDORSES THE 


BEHR BROS. PIANOS. 


‘The new action with compensation lever, in your grand pianos 
fortes, IT CONSIDER A GREAT IMPROVEMENT, 
and it should be highly appreciated by the public in general, espe- 
cially the ladies. 
PATENT IS VERY APPARENT. 
BROS. & CO. ARE DESERVING OF SUCCESS. 


The Patent Piano Muffler, also invented by the firm, I regard in 


THE USEFULNESS OF THE NEW 
The firm of BEHR 


respect as Useful, Practicable, and an IMPORTANT 


INVENTION, and Their Instruments in General 
Merit My Approval.” 





BEHR BROS. & CoO. 


BEHR BROS. HALL, 81 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK. 


Factory 292, 294, 296, 298 ELEVENTH AVENUE, and 550 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORE. 


WAREROOMS: 


No. 1229 





CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 






THE MUSICA 


L 








WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


om. sre"* PTANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 


NEW YoRE. 


GW, SEAVERNS, SON & G0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
L. F HEPBURN & CO. “Se NEW YORK. 


» Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., W. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS OF THE U. 8. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition. 1889. 














COURIER. 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON «i 


(Established in 1849.) 5 OOO MA D e 
: 7 AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


m=} PIANOS. 


Prices nti ddlae and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
Terms Reasonable. FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


BERLIN, 
STAUB & CO., cunuans, 
59-60 Friedrichstrasse W. (Equitable Building), 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EXPORT OF 


PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES, TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION. 








HALLET & DAVIS CO.’S PIANOS. 


179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; 


WAREROOMS: 
ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Fran 


GRAND, nr and UPRIGHT. 


Indorse pain a G co vey ae hli, Bendel. Stra 
. Heilbron ar ~~ 
ate st Ma ste 


s, Saro 
av ’s 


; him- 


cisco, Cal. ; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PIANO VARNISHES, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 








KNABE 


Grand. Square and Uprizht 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 


nearly fifty F and upon their excellence alone 


have attaine 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
feuch, Workmanship and bility. 


Bvery Piano Futty WarRANTED FOR Five Yxars. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 





FACTORY: 


E. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW TORE. 








ABSOLUTELY FIRST-CLASS 


CLARENCE BROOKS & (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK, 





—S 
Ww 


95- FIFTH panes ry 


"WH ROHLFING& “OKs 


i Foreign Musie, 


NCLUDING 
“ Peters,” “Andre” and all Standard 
Publishers of Edition “ Raniah 








Edition 
Editions, 


The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices, 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Original in Construction and Design. 


BRAUMULLER CO. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New York), 





FACTORY AND 


542 and 544 West Fortieth Street | 
NEW YORE. 


WAREROOMS: 


This Building is used Solely forthe Manu peters of 
THE BRAUMULLER PIANO 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 


PIANO ACTION S, 


Office ; 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 


abe dD. ENG EL ‘H ee 


Formerly Foreman of Steinway 4 s’ Action Departmen: 
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ne 0 IMM VT ARTIN GUITARS lav iui 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
'2" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 2! 











For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 


enjoy a 





Madame De GONI, Mr. 
Mr, J. P. COUPA. Mr. 
but deem it unnecessary to 
States, but also in Europe. 


WM. SCHUBERT, 
FERRARE, 


Mr. 





world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
S. De La COVA, 

Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 

do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand tnis day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMANN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KEURTZMANN & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUPPALO, X.Y. 








GWITH AIGAN 


oe & 40 Co. 


BOSTON. MASS. 





EIIGET GRADE 


Pianos and Organs. 





ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


OF THE 


REGAL PIANOS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 
Ne. 146 FIFTH AVE. 


©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 
NEW YORK. 








Between asd and 23d Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


~~ MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th &t., New York, 











KBaAcn 


Grand, Square and Upright 


~PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 

And are admitted to be the most Celebra'ed Ine 

arements ef ed e. Guaranteed for Fiv e Years, 


- ll us owe ted Catalogue furnished on app!ication, 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E, 23d St., New York, 








UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Q: uality _of Tone, 


Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 


And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


Territory 


THE ‘SOHN. CHURCH CO. 
General Factorc = - - CINCINNATI, Oo. 


EP. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S.A., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE HIGHEST GRADE 


— or— 


REED ORGANS. 


Send for Catalogue and Cuts of Two New 
and Taking Styles. 





The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 


SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK. 
F. CONNOR, 


NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-price< 
Piano in America. (§2~ Sena for Catalogue. 











N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Oompany Furnishing the Keys, 


m R.R. Station: 
CONN. |} 


Telegraph a 


ESSE &. 





Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IvoRYTon,. Conn. 








HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 


BEAR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & Co. 


—— WAREROOMS : — 
81 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN 60. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Cureh and Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


THE A. B. CHASE C0. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 




















SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
AOTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 





For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers, 





| PEASE PIANO COMPANY 


——= Successor to C. D, PEASE & C0, == 


MANUFACTURER OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


318, 320 and 322 West 43d Street, 


NEVVT YORE. 














" WIRSCHING 


CHURCH ORGAN CO. 


ALLMENDINGER PIANO §MD ORGAN C0, | BUILDERS OF ARTISTIC ORGANS, 
SALEM, OHIQ 


ANN ARBOR ORGANS. 


THEY ARE SELLERS AND YOU 
WANT THEM. 








ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
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AHLSTROM PIANOS. 


a i 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 


which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. 
Grade Instruments. 


Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


C. A. AHLSTROM, 


a MANUFACTURER, *« 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. Y. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 1854.— 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 


216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our gore | met — 

action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which. has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 
WAGNER —“ Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 

cellent.” 
LISZT—"‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 
ESSIPOFF— The very best Piano made.” 


STECK PIANOS. 


GEORGE STECK & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


IFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 





WILHELMJ—"“ Rank far above all possible com- 
petition.” 

LUOOA—“‘Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 
quality of tone which they possess.” 


Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 
Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





JARDINE & Son, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR. LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y. 
manuals; St. George’s C hn. 
43 St. Paul's M, E. Ch. 
N ; Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Ch., WY. : Brooklyn Taber- 
nacie, irst. Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
426 and 427 Rast Righth St., East River, 
ew, Ortenne. 3: and Pies NEW YORK. 


STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 








Upright and oe 








Silver Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 1885. 


G. CHEV REL, 
DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 


ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 








1889. 





Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 





ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 


= CONOVER BROS. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists | } 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- 
tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET | 
and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin. } 





GRAND AND 
UPRIGHT 


Our Pianos are indorsed by such Ben judges as Mme. 
Bie King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, de ton Strelezki, 

E. M. Bowman, S. N. Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, 
Hartman, of San Francisco, and i many others. 


400 and 402 W. 14th St., and 37 to 45 9th Ave. 
Nav ToRnR=z. 


ISAAG L COLE & SON, 
VENEERS, 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Iliustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application, 


JEWETT & CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


R.M.BENT & CO. 


Square and Upright Piano Manufacturers. 





Qur PATENT DETACHABLE UPRICHTS can be taken apart and put 
together in from THREE TO FIVE MINUTES. Specially adapted for small 
houses and flats. Just the Pianos for renting purposes. Our Squares are 
famcus in the trade. Send for description and catalogue. 


767 and 769 TENTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


GUITARS «»» MANDOLINS. 


Sole Agents for the Symphonion for the U. 8. 











| Factories, STEINWAY, LonG IsLanp City. 


Piano Stools, Piano Covers, Scarfs, Artists’ 
Busts, Art Embroidery, Swiss Musical 
| Boxes, Flags and Banners, Rubber 
and Fleece ze: 
Covers, 
Wareroom 
Stools. 


T. F. KRAEMER & Co. 


107 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 


Hall, 


Adjoining Steinway 





THE MILLER’ ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the Day. 


RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa b . 





E.G HARRINGTON! & CO ., + wness or 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


Square # Upright Pianofortes, 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE. NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINWAY 

















y + V . yr ry nad 

Grand, Square and Upright > 

®. 

psec ¥ 

Steinway & Sons are the ar Manufacturers who make all component parts of A 

their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the rr 

full metal frames), in their own factories. 5 

af 

a 

NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL x 

* 

Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 5 

— Y 

CENTRAL DEPOT FOR R GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 5; 

No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 4 

aes Me 

EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, i 

St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20 -24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. # abet 4 “ Ext tages nie ie ye i#S angers am 
Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





‘6 99 said Hamlet. Whether there was 
A A a ghost or not makes no difference. 
9 3 Hamlet thought there was / 


Dealers who fail to secure the Agency of the BRIGGS PIANO but let their neighbors get 
it will not stand a ghost of a show. Whether you believe it or not does not alter the fact. 


THE BRIGGS WITH THE SOFT STOP. snc cw ncs ci. orrson a co. 967 Broadway 
a ) Agency for New York: C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. 





FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLCEVILLE, N. Y. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 122 East 13th Street, NEW VORK. 
WiISSN oe, eel 


HARDMAN jsccsxsinnace 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 


























Fifth Avenue and | 9th Street, RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
Wew York Branch, TACE HAYNES in charge. 
NEW YORK. 20 East 17th Street 








LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 











« 
5 
. 





